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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F.. Baer 


AMERICANS GO TO SCHOOL 


Elementary school enrollment: According to U. S. Office 
of Education, public and private elementary schools are now 
enrolling 26,931,000 children, an increase of more than 1.6 
million over last year. Some 45,700 qualified graduates for 
elementary field came out of colleges this year. Since there's 
need for 118,000 public elementary school teachers, net shortage 
of qualified elementary school teachers is now about 72,000. 
Problem will become increasingly serious as school enrollments 
continue to rise. By end of this decade, elementary school 
enrollments will have jumped by more than a fifth over present 
registration. 

Secondary school enrollment: Secondary schools, both 
public and private, now have about 7,302,000 students, an in- 
crease of almost 300,000 over last year. The figure is expected 
to jump by about a third between now and 1959-60. 

College enrollment: College-university enrollments went 
up by about 100,000 over last year. Present enrollment is 
2,500,000. 

Total enrollment: This year schools and colleges are 
enrolling total of almost 37,000,000 pupils—about 2 million 
more than last year. By 1960 there may be 10 million more 
enrollees. 

Parent—teachers: PTA's throughout country now have 
7,953,000 members. This is double membership of 1946. 

Classrooms: We are now short about 345,000 public ele- 
mentary and secondary school classrooms. Three classrooms out 
of every five are overcrowded, says Office of Education. One 
out of every five pupils goes to a schoolhouse which doesn't 
meet minimum fire safety conditions. Increased enrollments, 
building deterioration and obsolescence will create need for 
additional 425,000 classroom and related facilities by 1960. 
About 36,000 are now under construction. 

Finances: Total national capital investment in elementary 
and secondary school plants is estimated at 16 billion dollars 
for public schools, and more than 1.5 billion for private schools. 
Investment in college and university plants is estimated at 6.5 
billions. School taxes went up by 500 million dollars over last 





























year. Cost of operating public schools and putting up new 
buildings during year was about 7.5 billions. Average salary 
of classroom teacher went up from about $3,240 to $3,400. 


AMERICANS WHO DIDN'T GO TO SCHOOL 


Ten million lost heads: Office of Education reminds us 
that there are still about 10 million adult American citizens— 
more than a tenth of adult population—who are functionally 
illiterate, which means they completed fewer than five years of 
schooling. 

Negroes show gains: Negroes have made great progress in 
reducing illiteracy. Proportion of adult Negroes who were func-— 
tionally illiterate went down from 41 per cent in 1940 to 29 
per cent in 1950. Illiteracy rate of Negroes in 9 northern 
states is lower than that of whites in 6 southern states. 

Less southern exposure: With exception of West Virginia, 
all states having adult illiteracy rate of 10 per cent or more 
are in South. States with highest illiteracy rates are: 
Louisiana, 28.7; South Carolina, 27.4; Mississippi, 25.2; 
Georgia, 24.2; Alabama, 22.6; North Carolina, 21.1. States 
with lowest illiteracy rate are: Iowa, 3.9; Oregon, 4.3; Utah, 
4.3; Idaho, 4.5; Washington, 4.7; Nebraska, 4.9; Kansas, 5.0; 
Minnesota, 5.8; South Dakota, 5.8. 

Korean rejectees: More than a half million young men 














(35 per cent of those examined) were rejected for military 
service during first year of Korean War. Of this number, 
300,000 were turned down on educational grounds. Highest re- 
jection rates occurred in ten states with greatest concentration 
of both low farm-—family living levels, and low per capita 


income. 


LABOR TURNOVER—MEN AND WOMEN 


Quits: A publication recently put out by Department of 
Labor, entitled "Women As Workers," shows comparative labor 
turnover of men and women for 20 manufacturing industries. 
These rates for April, 1952, indicate that in those durable- 
goods industries for which rates are known, men and women quit 
at same rate, 23 per thousand employees. However, in electrical 
machinery and in instrument manufacturing quit rate for women 
was almost double that for men. In furniture manufacturing and 
in lumber manufacturing quit rate for women was substantially 
lower than for men. In nondurable-—goods industries over-all 
quit rates are considerably higher for women than for men— 
respectively, 26 and 18 per 1,000 employees. Only in textiles 
and food is quit rate about same. 





COUNSELOR-TRAINING 


in colleges and universities 





been made of the counselor-training pro- 
grams available at our colleges and univer- 
sities. In 1949, Froehlich and Spivey [/] 
reported on the guidance offerings of 1,010 
universities, colleges, and teachers colleges, 
categorizing the courses according to 12 
broad areas of training. In 1951, Higgins 
and Levy [2] reported on the practices in 
field work training for the preparation of 
guidance counselors at 95 colleges-and uni- 
versities. Evidence from these studies (and 
others) pointed toward little standardization 
among counselor-training programs with 
respect to course offerings, requirements, op- 
portunities for practical experience, etc. 

In March, 1953, this survey was under- 
taken in order to (a) supplement the data 
obtained from previous studies and (b) 
recognize current counselor-training policy, 
practice, and facilities. 

A questionnaire was devised which re- 
quested information from each of the 
schools participating in the study regarding 
the following aspects of their counselor- 
training program: 


| THE PAST few years several studies have 


1. Location of the program. 

2. Degree to which the courses in the pro- 
gram are open to undergraduates. 

3. Presence of (a) library facilities, (b) cest- 
ing and interviewing rooms, (c) files of 
test materials and occupational informa- 
tion. 

. Requirements concerning (a) actual 
counseling of clients, (b) a Master's proj- 
ect or thesis, (c) experience in test ad- 
ministration, (d) experience in writing 
case reports. 

5. Types of clients available to counselor- 
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trainees and the manner in which these 
clients are obtained. 


‘The questionnaire was sent to 202 col- 
leges and universities throughout the coun- 
try. Ninety-one schools were selected be- 
cause they offered a Master’s degree in 
guidance. (The booklet, Guidance 
Workers’ Preparation, by Clifford P. Froeh- 
lich and Helen R. Spivey, U. S. Office of 
Education, July, 1949, was used to select 
these schools.} One hundred and eleven 
schovls were selected because they offered 
five or more courses in guidance and/or 
were approved for counselor preparation by 
state boards for vocational education and/or 
by state departments of education. (These 
schools were selected from the Directory of 
Counselor Trainers in Institutions Ap- 
proved for Counselor Preparation, U. S. 
Office of Education, November, 1952; the 
Supplement to the Directory, February, 
1953; and the booklet, Guidance Workers’ 
Preparation, by Froehlich and Spivey.) 

Replies were received from 174 schools 
or 86.1 per cent of the schools contacted. 
Eighty-five (93.4 per cent) of the schools 
offering Master’s degrees in guidance re- 
plied to the questionnaire. However, two 
of this group stated that they felt unable 
to answer the questionnaire. Eighty-nine 
(80.2 per cent) of the schools offering five 
or more courses in guidance and/or ap- 
proved for counselor preparation replied 
to the questionnaire. However, 15 of this 
group stated that they had no real program 
or felt unable to answer the questionnaire. 

This survey is based on the 157 schools 
who cooperated in the survey and were able 
to answer the questionnaire. At several uni- 
versities, where two separate programs are 
maintained, data on both programs were 
obtained. These data were consolidated on 
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PROGRAMS 


by FRANK W. MILLER 





one questionnaire before results were tabu- 
lated. 


Per 

Cent 

Education 55.4 

Psychology 3.2 
Both or com- 

bined 40.1 

2 Other 1.3 


Num- 

Question 1: ber 
In what school, college, 87 
or department is your 5 
counselor-training pro- 63 


gram located? 


The “Both or Combined” category in- 
cluded those instances where (a) the pro- 
gram required courses from both Education 
and Psychology, (b) separate programs were 
operating in Education and Psychology, 
and (c) the program was located in the de- 
partment or school of Educational Psychol- 


ogy. 
Per 
Cent 


All 11.5 
Majority 15.9 


Num- 

Question 2: ber 
How many of your guid- 18 
ance courses are open 25 
to undergraduate stu- $ Half 19 
dents? 91 Minority 58.0 
20 None 12.7 


It is important to remember that a small 
number of schools participating in the sur- 
vey had no graduate program. 


Per 
Cent 
$3.1 
66.9 


Num- 
ber 

Do you maintain your 52 Yes 
own guidance library? 105 No 


Question 3: 


The “No” category includes those schools 
which reported a separate “guidance” sec- 
tion in the main library. 


Num- Per 


Question 4: ber 
Do you have your own 94 Yes 
interviewing and/or 63 No 


testing rooms? 


60.0 
40.0 
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If you offer a Master's 23 


The “No” category includes those schools 
who reported interviewing and testing 
rooms as a part of their admissions program. 


Per 
Cent 


Num- 


Question 5: ber 


Do you maintain files of 20 
test materials and/or 6 
occupational informa- information 3.8 
tion? 127 Both 80.9 

4 Neither 2.5 


o”7 


Test materials 12.7 
Occupational 


The “No” category includes those schools 
who reported these files as part of the ad- 
missions or placement program. 


Per 
Cent 


Num- 
Question 6: ber 
Master's proj- 
degree with a major ect 
in guidance are the $1 Practical ex- 
Master's project (the- perience 
sis) and/or practical $7 . Both 
experience (i.¢., actual 20 One or 
counseling of clients) other 
required? 16 Neither 
30 No Master's 


program 


the 


The apparent discrepancy between the 
number of schools (74) not listed as offering 
a Master’s degree with a major in guidance 
and the number of schools (30) reporting 
no Master’s program in guidance is proba- 
bly due to the following factors: (1) many 
institutions listed in the booklet Guidance 
Workers’ Preparation offered the equivalent 
of a guidance major but did not designate 
it as such. Rather, they used more general 
terms, such as educational psychology, edu- 
cation, or psychology. ‘These institutions 
were not specifically marked in the booklet 
as offering a Master’s degree with a major 
in guidance and, consequently, were not 
credited with such a program in this survey; 
and (2) some schools not offering a Master's 
program in guidance in 1949 are offering 
one today. At least six schools reported 
they were just beginning such a program. 





A check on the current status 








Num- 
Question 7: ber 
What type of test ad- 114 Client testing 
ministration experi- 88 Self testing 
ence is required in 17 Neither 
your counselor-train- 
ing program? 

Num- 
Question 8: ber 
119 Yes 
88 No 


Is experience in writing 
case reports required 
in your counselor- 
training program? 


Num- 
Question 9: ber 
What types of clients are 
available to your 
counselor - trainees 
through your practical 
experience program? 


Elem. school 
students 
Sec. school stu- 
dents 
College stu- 
dents 70.7 
53 Adults $3.8 
15 Other 9.6 
(Court case referrals—2, boys’ vocational 
school—2, vocational rehabilitation cases—2, 
'B sanitarium—l, employment service cli- 
ents—1, Army personnel—1, requests from in- 
dustry—1, nursing candidates—1, disabled per- 
sons—l, VA counseling—1, mental hospital pa- 
tients—|, mentally retarded children—1) 


Nine schools offered no practical experi- 
ence program. A number of others re- 
ported a lack of organization or supervision 
in their program. 


Per 
Cent 


Num- 
Question 10: ber 
56 Voluntary par- 
ticipation 
Referral by 
school /home 
18 Established 
program 


How are the majority of 
the clients procured 
for the practical ex- 2l 
perience program? 


35.7 


13.4 


11.5 


$88 Combination 
of first two 
15 Combination 
of first three 9.6 


p 


9 No program 5.7 


24.2 


The 18 schools reporting an established 
program included those which reported 
regular Internship assignments of coun- 
selors to public schools. Among the nine 
schools with no program, three indicated 
that they offered credit through in-service 
training programs to teachers who used 
their own pupils as clients. 

The high percentage of responses to the 
questionnaire appears to reflect both a 
healthy curiosity and an open-minded atti- 
tude on the part of professional workers 
charged with the responsibility of directing 
counselor-training programs. While the 
writer does not wish to imply that complete 
standardization of counselor-training pro- 
grams is either possible or desirable, the de- 
gree to which present-day programs vary 
with respect to requirements made of and 
opportunities afforded our future counselors 
appears to point up the need for further sur- 
veys of this nature and the development of 
a set of standards by which our counselor- 
training programs can be guided. 
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LINCOLN SPEAKS 


Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith dare to do our 
duty.—Abraham Lincoln quotation appearing on his statue on the University 
of Wisconsin campus. 
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DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP 


by VIRGINIA BAILARD 


A GREAT DEAL has been said during re- 
cent years about the importance of 
developing leadership. However, we 
haven’t done too awfully much about it. 
In fact, in our schools we have done little 
more than scratch the surface of the poten- 
tialities that lie right beneath our noses. 
For instance, we have gone blithely on 
through the years doing a more or less hap- 
hazard job as club advisers, carrying far 
too much of the responsibility of the club's 
activities, being much too free with our 
advice about just how our student leaders 
should do things, depending a great deal 
too much on those students whom we know 
will carry through what we give them to 
do, working mostly with the elected leaders 
and completely overlooking the dynamite 
packed in some of the group’s leaders who 
never have held offices. 

We've just been too busy carrying the 
heavy load of counseling and hundreds of 
other things which we knew we had to do. 
So we have sponsored our clubs in the way 
that was easiest and most efficient for us. 
However, now that we have awakened to 
the realization that the development of 
leadership ranks with our other duties, we 
can feel that our efforts are well spent with 
our clubs, as they are in other phases of 
our work—if we’re doing a good job, that is. 

Naturally, we can’t just wave our hand 
and say, “Let us have good leaders,” and 
expect to get them. It takes a lot of good, 
hard work, a good understanding of young 
people, and an interest in helping those 
young people to develop into the kind of 
citizens we want to carry on the business of 
running our country. 

Is there anything really that you, as a 
club adviser can do to develop leadership? 


VircINiA BAILARD is Supervisor of Counseling and 
Psychological Services at the Long Beach Public 
Schools, Long Beach, California. 
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Yes, there certainly is!) What exactly can 
you actually do? First of all, you want to 
be aware of the essence of the thing that 
you're going after. What qualifications 
must a person have to make him a good 
leader? The qualifications that we usually 
think of are: a sense of responsibility, di- 
plomacy, democratic ideals, intelligence, en- 
thusiasm, poise, a rather nice appearance, 
and an attractive personality. Is there any- 
thing that you can actually do to help a 
person to develop these? You surely can 
have a great deal of effect on some of them. 
But how? 


What You Can Do 


Take a student who has just been elected 
to office but who has had very little experi- 
ence as a leader. He is the president of 
your club and you will be working closely 
with him. How are you going to help him? 

First of all, you will want to establish 
good rapport with him and make clear to 
him what your working relationship will be. 
Let him know that you are very much 
pleased that the students showed such good 
judgment in choosing him as their leader 
and that you have a great deal of confidence 
in him. 

Too, you feel that the club is one of the 
best on campus, that it has tremendous pos- 
sibilities, that he has undertaken a great 
responsibility as its leader, that he can do 
a great deal to make the club still bigger 
and better because he apparently has the 
backing and support of the members. Let 
him know that you, too, are there to give 
him support. 

Tell him that the full responsibility of 





How to work effectively 
through student clubs 








the club is on his shoulders but that you 
will be glad to help him and his executive 
board work out their problems, plan good 
meetings, put on activities, etc. You're 
there to help just like any other member of 
the group. You have no intention of domi- 
nating the situation. It’s his club, but 
you're there cheering for him all the time. 

What is the quality of responsibility that 
you wish to help this boy develop? It is 
important for you to stay out of the picture 
enough so that the students won't constantly 
be looking to you for advice. Put your 
leader on his own. Let him make the de- 
cisions working within those boundaries 
which you have, of necessity, set up with 
the group. 

In your initial interview with this new 
president, you have already let him know 
that a great deal of the success of the club 
depends on him, that he is responsible for 
its reputation. You've made him feel 
mighty important, and you’ve made him 
feel that he actually is responsible for his 
group. Be careful, then, not to take any- 
thing away from him by stepping in and 
taking over yourself. 

You will have to help him and his staff 
plan things carefully, but there again you 
are only helping, not dominating. Re- 
member that when he makes poor decisions, 
the questioning technique is the best one 
to use. Once the plans have been made for 
any given project, party or otherwise, let 
him carry it through. No one can develop 
a sense of responsibility unless he has a 
chance to carry responsibility. Your new 
president may not be expert at it right in 
the beginning. You'll have to be patient— 
and always kind—as you help him to pick 
up the stitches that he has dropped. He'll 
learn with encouragement and a pat on 
the back. On the other hand, if you’re cross 
with him, he may lose his confidence and 
his enthusiasm, both of which are most 
essential for his success. 


Teach Him Diplomacy 


Think for a moment now about how you 
can help him to develop diplomacy, if he 
doesn’t naturally have it. You can discuss 
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this with him in a casual sort of way, being 
diplomatic yourself as you do it. Let him 
know that he will get better results by 
requesting rather than demanding, that 
other people, including students, faculty 
members, and the janitorial staff will re- 
spond much more quickly and eagerly to a 
courteous request. 

Tell him that any manifestation of 
temper or much impatience will set him 
back in the very thing he is trying to ac- 
complish by it. Get him to tell you how 
one of his own favorite leaders gets him to 
do things. Ask him if he doesn’t think that 
encouragement is a greater accelerator than 
criticism. Ask him how he, himself, reacts 
to each. 

Explain to him how important it is to 
thank everyone for anything he has con- 
tributed, and always to give credit both 
privately and publicly when it is due. Let 
him know the values in cooperating with 
other clubs, with the faculty, and with the 
administration—the dividends that it will 
pay for his club. 

After discussing the art of diplomacy with 
him, watch him with other people, and if 
he has performed a master stroke here or 
there or even if he barely has approached 
one, tell him about it. Let him know that 
that was the kind of thing you had been 
talking about, that he was doing a good 
job, and that you were proud of him. His 
buttons will fly in every direction and he'll 
become more and more conscious of what 
he says and how he handles people. 

Then you have the problem of getting 
him to practice democratic principles. Of 
course, you have, in this boy, at least a 
beginning there or he never would have 
been elected in the first place. He must 
have got around a bit or enough students 
wouldn’t have known him well enough to 
vote for him. That helps some, but you 
still have some educating to do. 

You can point out to him, in the very 
beginning, in a casual sort of way, that it 
would seem that he is the man of the hour, 
that he has been elected by a pretty im- 
portant group of students to be their leader 
and that he is the leader of the whole group, 
not just of his own devoted friends. Let 
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him know that the more members of the 
group that he can keep active, the more 
support and backing he will have and the 
more success the club will enjoy. Point out 
to him that when he uses the same members 
over and over, he is not only depriving 
others of the fun of participating and con- 
tributing, but he is cutting down efficiency 
because those very ones he is over-using will 
be busy with other things and not be able 
to devote enough attention to the prob- 
lems at hand. 

You might discuss with him, too, the fun 
and the thrill that it is to uncover and help 
to develop little-known personalities. It 
means so very much to some young people 
who have never participated in group work 
or who have never felt really included in a 
group of their peers, to get a chance to 
make a contribution and thus feel that they 
really belong. Get him to experiment on 
some one individual whom you think would 
be likely to respond. Then he could see 
how important it is and could experience 
the thrill of having helped someone. 

Again, as he carried through on the basis 
of democratic ideals, praise him for it. 
Make him feel good about it, and point 
out some of the good results that come 
from it. 


Put His Intelligence To Work 


Intelligence has been mentioned as one 
of the qualifications of a good leader. Nat- 
urally, it is not your problem to develop 
his intelligence, but you do have the prob- 
lem of getting him to use wisely what he 


already has. Here you can show him the 
values of careful planning and of planning 
well in advance, pointing out the pitfalls 
inherent in last minute rushing. Show him, 
too, that it is far wiser to delegate respon- 
sibility to other students than to try to 
carry it all himself. Then, of course, you'll 
want to get him to use his own time wisely— 
perhaps making out a time budget so that 
he can use the time he does have most 
efficiently. He needs to realize that all his 
time can’t be spent on the club’s activities, 
that he has school work to do, and that, in 
order to do both well, he needs to save 
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plenty of time for each and also for ade- 
quate sleep and other health habits. 


Enthusiasm is another qualification which 
you can help your leader to develop. Prob- 
ably the best way you can help him to de- 
velop enthusiasm is to show it yourself. 
You can wind him up and while he’s spin- 
ning along with it he will just naturally 
generate it in others. Enthusiasm is just 
about as contagious as whooping cough. 
Of course, if he just isn’t the sort of person 
who can naturally display enthusiasm, you 
may want to talk a bit with him about it, 
pointing out the importance of the buoy- 
ancy that it gives to other people and the 
resulting response he'll get from it for the 
project at hand. 


The question of poise is another knotty 
one for you to work on with your boy. How 
can you help him to develop it? He may, 
of course, have a great deal, just naturally. 
Or, he may have quite a bit with individual 
people but not with a group. 


It’s pretty hard for most young people to 
get up before a group and be at ease. They 
are usually just petrified and have a most 
difficult time expressing themselves. You 
probably can help your leader most by help- 
ing him to gain confidence in the job that 
he’s doing. Try to make him feel that he is 
successful and that his group is behind him. 
Tell him that no one expects him to be a 
spell-binder. Let him know that even great 
speakers are always nervous before they 
appear before a group. Then, be sure that 
he really knows what he has to discuss with 
his club or with whatever group he has to 
appear before. If he has his facts in mind 
and has something to talk about which he 
really knows well, it will be a little easier 
for him. And, of course, at the club meet- 
ings he'll simply have to have the order of 
events well planned and have the details of 
each part of his program well in mind. 
Too, he'll want to know his parliamentary 
law so well that he won't have to worry too 
much about it. Some presidents just go all 
to pieces when they are conducting meet- 
ings and run into a situation which requires 
a knowledge past that of the making and 
carrying or losing a motion. 





You won't find it too hard to talk to him 
about learning the fundamentals of parlia- 
mentary law, but you may find it a little 
delicate to go into some of the other points 
that make for poise, such as practicing sell- 
control at all times, accepting criticism gra- 
ciously, knowing the rules of etiquette, go- 
ing to social affairs and practicing meeting 
and talking to people and handling failures 
without too much concern. Yes, it may be 
a little hard to talk to him about these 
things, but if you have a good relationship 
with him and if you do a good job of it he 
realizes that you're really wanting to help 
him, you will undoubtedly be pretty suc- 
cessful with him. If you can help this boy 
to develop poise, along with other qualities 
discussed, you will be making such a big 
contribution yourself that it will be worth 
all the trouble and consternation which 
you may experience in doing it. 

Nice appearance is one of the qualifica- 
tions for a good leader. This, of course, is 
the most superficial one. Naturally, when 
we speak of nice appearance, we dont mean 
that a person needs to be handsome or 
pretty. We simply mean that he needs to 
be well-groomed and clean-looking. Can 
you ever mention that to this leader of 
yours? Couldn’t you, some day when he is 
looking particularly nice, say, “Gee, Mac, 
you're looking mighty sharp today. Too 
bad we don’t have a meeting scheduled. 
Think how proud we'd be of our good- 
lookin’ president!” He’d snort at you, but 
he wouldn’t forget what you said because 
he’d like it. 


Reinforce His Strong Points 


“An attractive personality” was listed as 
one of the necessary qualifications of a 
leader. Can you do anything about that? 
You don’t really need to do more than 
what has already been suggested. In the 
first place, he must have had an attractive 





personality or he wouldn’t have been 
elected. Your job is only to help him to 
develop the potentialities that exist in his 
personality and which are so important for 
him if he is to be a leader. This you can 
do, if you can just feel that the developing 
of leaders merits your time and effort. 

In the discussion of leadership, we have 
confined ourselves pretty much to that of 
the president of your club. What has been 
said can apply to every officer in your or- 
ganization and to any of the club members. 
If you have the energy and the interest, you 
won't stop with just your president or even 
with your executive board. You will ob- 
serve anyone who seems to have the quali- 
ties of a leader and go to work on him, 
keeping in mind that some of the strongest 
leaders never hold office. 

Incidentally, those leaders who do not 
hold office can become some of your key 
people. They can sway your followers 
much more easily than either your elected 
leaders or you, yourself, because they are 
iso close to them. You will find it very 
profitable to spot those leaders and.to gain 
their confidence. You can appeal to their 


pride as their having a great deal of influ- 
ence with the group. Now, it just might 
happen that their influence is not good. If 
it is not, there is all the more reason for 
your getting them on your side, even if 


they are rascals. Fool with them, cajole 
them, work around them, get them with 
you some way. Don’t cross them. Bring 
them around to swinging their influence in 
the right direction. 

The assignment of developing good lead- 
ership is a tremendous one. Everyone 
knows that and a lot of people are just a 
little afraid of it. Don’t be afraid. It’s too 
important. Just remember that you're 
working with kids who want to do the right 
thing and who need your guidance, and 
remember that any success you have will be 
a tremendous contribution to society. 
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A PARENTS COURSE 


In Vocational Guidance 


by ELIAS R. KAGAN 


Eas >’NAI B’riTH and Federation Employ- 
ment Service Group Vocational Guid- 
ance Program was organized in greater New 
York in 1941 to assist youth and adults with 
their career problems. Various techniques 
were utilized to provide these groups with 
occupational information and to stimulate 
them toward more satisfactory career prepa- 
ration. These included speakers, films, 
round tables, panels, quizzes, symposiums, 
forums, and role playing and discussion 
programs on topics related to the choice of 
and preparation for a career. 

In 1948 the agency undertook the devel- 
opment of a new project,.a parents course 
in vocational guidance. Our objectives 
were: (a) to give parents information about 
the process of choosing and preparing for 
a career for their youngsters; (b) to give 
them information about their possible role 
in this process; and (c) to enable them to 
discuss this role through the group medium 
of exchanging information and sharing ex- 
periences. 

This paper describes the manner in which 
this project was developed. 

We learned that there had to be a group 
or groups willing to sponsor the course in 
a given community if the project was to be 
successful. The sponsoring group assumed 
all responsibility for advance registration, 
advance publicity, and securing physical 
facilities in the community served by the 
group. 

We usually requested an advance regis- 
tration of at least 50 parents to be assured 
of a class of 25. We tried to encourage 
registration of parents who had children 
of junior high school age or older. 
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Courses were mainly conducted during 
the morning and afternoon. The hours 
were arranged to permit the parents to at- 
tend while their school age children were 
in school and to be back home when these 
children returned. 

As finally completed, the curriculum pro- 
vided for eight weekly sessions of two hours 
each. The following general concepts were 
emphasized: (a) importance of vocational 
adjustment in modern life; (b) parental 
recognition oi individual differences in 
children; (c) psychological testing; (d) 
sources of occupational information; (e) 
community resources; and (f) parents’ re- 
sponsibilities. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
content of the course: 


Session 1: Why Vocational Guidance?— 
A presentation of the current need for 
vocational guidance. 

Session 2: What Is Vocational Guidance? 
—An introduction to some of the basic 
concepts of vocational guidance and their 
implication for parents, such as the theory 
of individual differences. 

Session 3: Psychological Testing—A dis- 
cussion of the role of testing in guidance. 

Session 4: Adolescent Personality and Vo- 
cational Choice—An exploration of the 
behavior background against which ado- 
lescent vocational selection is usually 
made. 

Session 5: Concerning High School and 
College—A presentation of the factors to 
be considered in helping young people 
in the proper selection of a high school 
and college. 

Session 6: The Parents Role—A discussion 
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of the various aspects of parental influ- 
ence on career selection. 

SEssion 7: Occupational Information—A 
comparison of the inadequate methods 
utilized by some youth in choosing a 
career, as against those based upon a 
proper use of vocational information. 

Session 8: You and Your Child's Career— 
A presentation of a typical vocational 
situation in the home with parents en- 
couraged to explain how they would 
handle it. 


Methods 


The basic method of presenting the ma- 
terial was a combination lecture and dis- 
cussion technique wherein the instructor 
presented a concept for a short period of 
time followed by discussion. We found it 
helpful in presenting each topic to add short 
illustrations based on case material related 
to the parents’ experience. The parents 
responded well to this approach. 

There were occasions when the black- 
board was used liberally as a visual aid. 
Here there was no formal presentation of 
the concept. It developed as a result of 
class discussion with the instructor supply- 
ing the motivation and acting as the mod- 
erator. For example, in order to develop 
an understanding of the guidance concept, 
the parents were asked to suggest synonyms 
for the word “guide” as it related to the 
home. The synonyms they suggested, such 
as “advise,” “assist,” “inform,” “encourage,” 
as well as “lead” and “direct,” were written 
on the blackboard in two categories with 
“lead” and “direct” separated from the rest. 
Parents were encouraged to discuss the dif- 
ferentiation which this implied, the phi- 
losophy which each category denoted, and 
the advantages and disadvantages that they 
could see in either as applied to a vocational 
situation. 

This technique served a number of use- 
ful purposes. It encouraged parent partici- 
pation. It permitted the instructor to draw 
upon the parents own experiences and pre- 
sented the parents with an opportunity to 
share these experiences with each other. 
Most important, it avoided a pitfall ever 
present in adult education, the possibility 
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of the parents assuming that the instructor 
was “talking down” to them. 

This was never better illustrated than in 
the discussion on college choice. The par- 
ents were encouraged to discuss the reasons 
why many parents want their children to 
go to college. These were listed on the 
blackboard. It was then suggested that the 
parents consider how each of these related 
to the child’s needs, how they could relate 
to the parents’ needs rather than the child's, 
and how principles basic to the proper selec- 
tion of a college could be based on an intel- 
ligent evaluation of all factors. The result 
was a more meaningful discussion of paren- 
tal influence on the child’s college choice 
because it related to the parents own ex- 
perience with their children. 

This technique was very well received 
by the parents. They responded better, 
more of them participated, and they seemed 
to absorb more material and retain it better. 
However, since the method was time con- 
suming and since extensive use would have 
made necessary more sessions than our 


‘schedule allowed for, we limited the use 


of this technique to the development of at 


least one concept during each session. 

We found that the parents’ response was 
directly related to our ability to interpret 
technical detail, in terms which they could 


understand and accept. An illustration in 
point related to “reliability and validity” in 
testing. These terms were never introduced 
in our discussion of psychological testing, 
but the broad concept of the relative value 
of tests and their limitations were discussed 
as related to the counseling situation and 
ultimately to the parent in the home. 

Our experience with the assignment of 
outside reading was a negative one. In the 
four courses where we made assignments, 
the results were the same. Only a small 
percentage of the parents tried to complete 
the assignments and they either complained 
that the material was too dry or too difficult 
to absorb without any previous knowledge 
or information, or that they had little or 
no time in which to complete the assign- 
ments. 

Some of this was true. In many instances 
the parents’ household responsibilities took 
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up much of their time. In others the 
parents were not conditioned to outside 
reading. 

Moreover, the literature that was mainly 
available did not deal specifically with the 
parents’ role. It was college level material 
originally intended for college students, 
practicing counselors, psychologists, or ad- 
ministrators. As such, it held little interest 
for the parents. The few articles that did 
apply were too general to be used on a 
specific assignment basis. 


Statistics 


Since 1949, 33 courses sponsored by B'nai 
B'rith groups, PTA’s, community centers, 
adult education centers, and temples have 
been conducted by the agency for 1,297 
parents. Of these, 6 courses were given in 
the morning, 23 in the afternoon, and 4 in 
the evening. 

The size of the groups varied. The av- 
erage Class consisted of 29 students although 
the range was six to sixty students at a given 
In slightly less than two-thirds of 
the size of the classes ranged 
and 35 parents. The greatest 
registration and best attendance was 
achieved in the afternoon classes. 

Mothers constituted over 90 per cent of 
the audience, generally because most of the 
courses were offered during daytime work- 
ing hours. However, even when the courses 
were offered during the evening, women 
predominated. Here most of them were 
working mothers. Those fathers who at- 
tended usually came with their wives. 

A majority of the parents were parents 
of children of junior high school age or 
older. Of 932 parents who in the registra- 
tion process responded to a question con- 
cerning the age of their children, almost 71 
per cent (657) were parents of such age 
level children. The remainder, slightly 
more than 29 per cent (275), had children 
of elementary school age or younger. In 
only three of the 33 courses given, did more 
than 50 per cent of the parents have chil- 
dren younger than 12. 

The rate of attendance was well sustained. 
The average attendance at the first session 
was 30 parents. At the last session, it was 


session. 
the classes, 
between 16 
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24 parents or 80 per cent of the original 
attendance sustained over eight sessions. 
In the three classes, where over 50 per cent 
of the students were parents of children 
below junior high school age, the average 
attendance at the first session was 38 stu- 
dents. At the last session it was 22 students 
or 60 per cent of the original attendance 
sustained over eight sessions. 

We expected to measure the effectiveness 
of the parents course by asking the parents 
to give us their subjective response about 
the course on a questionnaire, to be dis- 
tributed after the course was over. This 
was done with the first groups. As the 
project progressed, however, we realized 
that the effectiveness of the course and there- 
fore the parents’ response to it, was also 
related to its effect on the parents’ attitudes. 
In an effort to find out something about all 
of these, later groups were asked to answer 
a questionnaire both before and after the 
course. 

What these responses added up to, was 
that the course helped many parents in 
various ways. For example, it helped up 


to 71 per cent more of them than previously 


to: 


Identify and clarify many of their chil- 
dren’s vocational problems. 

Recognize their children’s strengths and 
accept their weaknesses. 

Develop greater understanding of their 
role in the child's career planning as 
related to “advise,” “suggest,” “inform,” 
“encourage” and “assist” rather than 
“lead, direct, or steer.” 

Develop more confidence in their ability 
to apply themselves in this role. 

Gain more information about commu- 
nity resources and their proper utiliza- 
tion for their children’s ultimate bene- 
fit. 

Better understand the values and limits 
of vocational guidance and _ therefore 
increase their desire to refer their chil- 
dren for individual counseling where 
indicated. 


Additional responses of almost all of the 
parents attending the last session included 
the following: The course had helped them 
achieve the purpose for which they had 
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registered; all the sessions were helpful; the 
proportion of time was properly balanced 
between instructor’s lectures and student 
discussion; they would recommend the 
course to other parents. 

The following comments written by the 
parents after the course was over were 
typical: 


I have learned that my function is to help—not 
to push my children’s future. 

The student discussion made me realize how many 
similar problems other parents have. 

I have a clearer understanding of the parents’ 
role in vocational guidance. 

I know where to go for information. 


Observations 

There are many observations we would 
like to make as a result of this project. In 
some instances, however, what we feel could 
only be substantiated by further study of 
related factors not considered during this 
project. For example: What was the back- 


ground of each parent and what was che 
relationship of this background to the way 
in which each parent responded to the 


course? How strongly do the above men- 
tioned trends go beyond the verbal or ex- 
pressed stage and what effect could they 
have on the child’s vocational choice? Is 
the parents’ course an expensive way of 
rendering a vocational service? Could simi- 
lar values be achieved more directly through 
individual counseling? 

Our observations will also have to be 
conditioned by the fact that the parents 
course was undertaken as a service project 
and not as a study, so that completely vali- 
dated methods of measuring the parents’ 
responses were not attempted. Allowing 
for these limitations so that this paper 
should be treated as a report rather than 
a study, we feel that the parents course 
represents a valuable addition to vocational 
counseling techniques. We feel that the 
course was an important factor influencing 
the parents as outlined above. We also 
feel that these influences could and prob- 
ably do go beyond the verbal or expressed 
stage. True, this report carries no sugges- 
tion as to how that effect would develop and 
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with what result, but we do imply a rela- 
tionship and believe it may be an important 
one as far as the child’s vocational choice 
is concerned. 

Our experience also indicates that many 
parents concern themselves with their chil- 
dren’s future at an earlier age than we have 
been lead to believe. We believe that a 
parents course could be a constructive factor 
in relation to these parents in minimizing 
the development of their children’s voca- 
tional problems. Their sustained attend- 
ance would tend to substantiate this. Their 
desire to recommend such a course to other 
parents of other younger children would 
further substantiate it. Their written state- 
ments after the course was over, agree. For 
example: “My son is still in the formative 
state. When the time comes to prepare for 
his career, | will know how to receive his 
needs and where to turn for help.” 

We do not feel that the parents course 
is an expensive way of rendering a voca- 
tional service when compared to the results 
achieved. True, a group experience de- 
manding the service of a staff professional 
for eight two-hour sessions for one group, 
may seem expensive on the surface. That 
is why we have been wondering about the 
development of a three- or four-session 
parents symposium built around topics sim- 
ilar to those covered in the eight sessions. 
Based on our experience, we feel that posi- 
tive values could be achieved through such 
an experience, but that this would fall far 
short of what was achieved in the eight 
sessions. As a matter of fact, many of the 
parents felt that the course could achieve 
even more if it were lengthened. 

Nor do we believe that the parents course 
is an indirect way of rendering a vocational 
service, or that more direct service could be 
achieved through individual vocational 
counseling. ‘There are values inherent in 
a sustained group experience for parents 
that no individual consultation with a pro- 
fessional worker could achieve. We have 
touched upon these before, but we feel that 
one at least bears repetition. The oppor- 
tunity for parents to share experiences and 
obtain a broad comparative view of the na- 
ture of the child’s vocational problems is 
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not completely present in an individual 
situation. In a sustained group experience, 
the parent participates in a dynamic group- 
learning situation. She exchanges opin- 
ions with other parents similarly situated 
as far as their children’s vocational prob- 
lems are concerned. She discusses her 
child’s problems in relation to theirs and 
compares her child's reaction with theirs. 
She thus experiences the kind of growth 
that is peculiar to the group situation and 
obtains information based on dynamic 
rather than passive learning. Most im- 
portant, she develops positive attitudes and 
deeper understanding as a result of her 
being able to express or compare herself 
with others similarly situated. 

The development of a more understand- 
ing, better informed, and sensitive parent 
will assist the entire guidance process. The 
fact that the course encouraged parents to 
refer the child for individual counseling is 


helpful. But one is no substitute for the 
other. Each bears a relationship to the 
other and the ideal situation should include 
both. 

The child who needs individual attention 
should have it, whether the parent is ex 
posed to a parents course or not. But the 
child whose parent has been exposed to a 
parents course can benefit on the levels out- 
lined above whether or not he has been 
exposed to individual counseling. More- 
over, we believe that the child will benefit 
more from the counseling process if his 
parent has been exposed to the parents 
course. 

We therefore feel, allowing for all the 
limitations noted above, that a sustained 
group experience for parents, such as a 
parents course on “You and Your Child's 
Career” outlined in this report, can be the 
very constructive experience for the parent 
directly and the child indirectly. 


Among the works of man, which human life is rightly employed in perfecting and 


beautifying, the first in importance surely is man himself. Supposing it were 
possible to get houses built, corn grown, battles fought, causes tried, and even 
churches erected and prayers said, by machinery—by automatons in human 
form—it would be a considerable loss to exchange for these automatons even 
the men and women who at present inhabit the more civilized parts of the world, 
and who assuredly are but starved specimens of what nature can and will pro- 
duce. Human nature is not a machine to be built after a model, and set to 
do exactly the work prescribed for it, but a tree, which requires to grow and 
develop itself on all sides, according to the tendency of the inward forces which 
make it a living thing.—John Stuart Mill, On Liberty. 
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one year later 





VOCATIONAL CHOICES AND REALITY 


nN 1951 a srupy was made of the vocational 

choices of 1,013 Negro high school gradu- 
ates of Louisiana for that year. As reported 
in Occupations [2], the study revealed that 
the graduates perferred professional occupa- 
tions, that more than half of the graduates 
had selected teaching as a vocation, that out 
of more than 30,000 possible choices, the 
graduates made only 35 different choices, 
and that few graduates were interested in 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs. 

Often when a high school graduate indi- 
cates his plans for the future he may be de- 
scribing his aspirations. Further, when the 
stated plans represent actual intentions, 
often obstacles beyond the control of the 
student may prevent him from pursuing his 
plans. This study, therefore, is a follow-up 
investigation of the high school graduates 
who were included in the 1951 study for 
the purpose of ascertaining their progress 
toward achievement of their vocational ob- 
jectives one year after graduating from high 
school. An effort was made to contact all 
of the graduates included in the 1951 study, 
but information was received from only 
314. 

According to the information received 
from 218 of the graduates who had indicated 
in 1951 that they were going to college, 
56.0 per cent actually enrolled in college 
within one year after graduating from high 
school. 

It is interesting to observe, that 69.1 per 
cent of the graduates who had planned to 
but did not enroll in college indicated that 
the lack of money was a contributing fac- 
tor. 

Apparently, changes in educational ob- 
jectives had very little effect on the gradu- 
ates’ plans for going to college since only 3.2 
per cent said they did not care to go to 
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college, 3.2 per cent preferred working, and 
2.1 per cent enrolled in a business school. 

If it can be assumed that the expressed 
desire to go to college represented a strong 
determination on the part of those youth 
who said that the lack of money kept them 
from attending, it appears that they would 
have sought employment as a means of 
alleviating the economic factor as an ob- 
stacle to college attendance. According to 
the data obtained, more than 60.0 per cent 
of these graduates were unemployed. 
Moreover, those who had jobs, for the most 
part, were employed as housemaids, wait- 
resses, porters, and general laborers. Thus, 
on the basis of apparent earning power, it 
appears that those graduates who had indi- 
cated that an economic factor prevented 
them from attending college have made 
little progress toward acquiring sufficient 
money to enroll in college. It is very likely 
that these graduates will not acquire the 
necessary money to go to college unless such 
help is forthcoming from some other 
sources. 


Progress toward Achievement of 
Vocational Objectives 


An individual may pursue his vocational 
objectives (1) by preparing himself for his 
chosen vocation through formal training, 
(2) by pursuing training in a vocation that 
is related to the chosen vocation, and (3) 
by securing employment in a related voca- 
tion. 

Of the 314 graduates included in this 
follow-up investigation, 237 had indicated 
in 1951 that they had made a vocational 
choice. Are the graduates making progress 
toward the achievement of their vocational 
objectives? 

Thirty-four and six-tenths per cent are 
pursuing formal training preparatory to 
entering a chosen vocation, while 13.1 per 
cent of the graduates are pursuing training 
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in a vocation that is related to the chosen 
vocation. Significantly, not one reported 
that he was employed in his chosen vocation 
and only 3.8 per cent reported that they had 
found employment in vocations related to 
the chosen vocations. 

The fact that 26.6 per cent were em- 
ployed in vocations different from and un- 
related to the ones selected in 1951 suggests 
that these graduates found it necessary to 
modify or reduce their vocational objec- 
tives. Although a majority of them indi- 
cated at the time of high school graduation 
that they preferred professional vocations, 
these indicated selections may have been 
expressions of aspirations rather than in- 
tentions. Very likely the graduates, con- 
fronted with the problem of making voca- 
tional choices without the help of a good 
guidance program, did not have a realistic 
conception of (1) training requirements for 
their chosen vocations, (2) availability of 
training opportunities, (3) availability of 
financial help in securing the necessary for- 
mal training, and (4) their ability to pursue 
successfully the training required to enter 
their chosen vocations. Certainly the dis- 
crepancy between the stated vocational ob- 
jectives and indications of progress toward 
achievement of objectives suggests that the 
high schools from which the youth gradu- 
ated need to provide a more functional type 
of guidance program. 


Employment Status 


The jobs held by those graduates who had 
not enrolled in college within one year after 
high school graduation are revealing. Of 
the graduates who did not go to college, 
42.0 per cent were unemployed. Signifi- 
cantly, practically all of those who were 
working were employed in semi-skilled, un- 
skilled, and personal service jobs. Twenty- 
seven per cent were employed as porters, 
housemaids, and waitresses; 4.0 per cent 
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were practical nurses; 2.0 per cent were in- 
surance agents, and 6.0 per cent were 
laborers and farm helpers. 

More important is the fact that with the 
exception of 9.0 per cent of the graduates 
who were employed as machinist helpers, 
carpenter helpers, insurance agents, and 
cooks, the jobs held by the graduates offered 
limited opportunities for moving up the 
occupational ladder. As appropriately put 
by Reynolds [3]: 


The youngsters who move upward seem to be 
those who at an early stage in their work history, 
either set themselves to learn a skilled trade or form 
a definite attachment to a particular company which 
offered opportunities for advancement. 


One may assume that these youth will 
remain in their present jobs until they can 
find better ones or are able to acquire money 
to secure formal training for a better job. 
But as Bakke concluded in his study of un- 
employed workers, very few ambitions sur- 
vive the actual experience of having made 
a sta.t as a worker [/). 

Of the graduates who were unemployed, 
half of them attributed their unemployment 
to their inability to find work. 


Summing Up 


On the basis of the information obtained, 
it seems safe to conclude that indications 
are that Negro high school graduates of 
Louisiana for 1951 have made little prog 
ress toward achievement of their vocational 
objectives. Approximately one-third were 
pursuing formal training preparatory to 
entering their chosen vocations and about 
13.0 per cent were receiving training in a 
vocation related to the chosen vocation. 
Significantly, not one of the graduates was 
employed in his chosen vocation and only 
5.8 per cent were employed in vocations re- 
lated to the chosen vocations. 

Whether the graduates’ stated objectives 
were actual intentions or aspirations, fail- 
ing to make satisfactory progress toward 
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attainment thereof contributes to a state of Louisiana. Such programs would serve to 
frustration. To minimize the effects of help high school youth to make vocational 
such frustration, often youth are compelled choices on the basis of their potentialities, 
to modify their vocational goals; the conse- availability of training opportunities, and 
quence of which may be employment in the demands of society. 

jobs that offer little opportunities for the 

youth to realize their potentialities. 
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ON YOUTH PARTICIPATION IN PLANNING 


There is nothing reactionary about saying that teen-agers do not have the 
judgment, the sense of values, the experience, the interest, and the knowledge 
to plan completely for themselves. A person who has never driven a car 
doesn’! have the ability to drive, nor does a child who has never been in the 
water have the ability to swim. This doesn't mean that we should not expose 
him to the opportunity to learn to drive and to learn to swim. We get 
across these skills only by providing an exposure to the activity on an active 
participation basis. The same thing applies to a democratic experience for 
young people; preparation for responsible adult citizenship should start in 
the formative years. It is our responsibility as group workers to use our 
professional skills and knowledge to insure that all those who are working in 
our agencies are firm believers in the values inherent in membership 
participation in the planning of the program of the agency. Dictators, 
political and otherwise, have always maintained that people are not capable 
of speaking and planning for themselves. We should be careful not to fall 
for this same kind of reasoning when we talk about involving young people in 
the planning of their own affairs. 

Before we can expect our youth to be disciples of democracy, we must 
provide the kind of agency climate which gives them a realistic opportunity 
to share with staff the responsibility for planning—Howard G. Gibb in 
Youth Leaders Digest. 
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Research 


ON THE TEACHING OF OCCUPATIONS 
1945-1951 





DANIEL SINICK and ROBERT HOPPOCK 





|: IS THE PURPOSE of this article to review 
and to comment upon the research on 
the teaching of occupations which has been 
reported in professional literature, or in 
doctoral dissertations and masters’ theses, 
during the calendar years of 1945 to 1951, 
excluding those studies already summarized 
in Group Guidance. 

During this period only three studies have 
been found which attempted to determine 
the relative effectiveness »f two or more 
teaching methods. Byrn [/] found that, of 
a number of practices employed by 16 
Missouri public high schools, reading of 
occupational books and pamphlets was the 
only one which showed “a significant posi- 
tive relationship” with high scores on ai 
occupational information test. Edmiston 
and Scrivner [3], after rotating four tech- 
niques so that four high school classes used 
cach method once and then testing all 144 
pupils on information learned about the 
four vocational fields covered, found that 
“all critical ratios indicated true differences 
between the test means obtained after the 
different methods of instruction. The 
order of efficiency of methods was (1) 
speakers, (2) visitations, (3) pamphlets, and 
(4) films . Hall [4], in evaluating the 
one-semester, three-credit Occupational De- 
velopment course required of all freshmen 
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at San Francisco State College, found that 
students and instructors alike “rated lecture 
lowest among the general activities” and 
rated highest group discussion, films, guest 
speakers, and field trips (the last two hav- 
ing been arranged “for special interest 
groups”). 

Related to the area of effectiveness is that 
of student reaction to various techniques. 
Here, too, is practically unplowed soil for 
research. In only two studies was student 
reaction sought. One is the study by Hall 
{4} just mentioned. In the other, by Hoy 
{7], questionnaire responses from 1,040 stu- 
dents in occupations courses in 58 Penn- 
sylvania secondary schools revealed that 
“to make the course more meaningful, stu- 
dents ask for more time, more discussion, 
more interviewing [of workers], more 
speakers, more films, more field trips, and 
more up-to-date materials.” 

A number of studies have indicated rank- 
ings of various techniques according to ex- 
tent of reported use. To conserve space, 
the data pertaining to these studies are 
presented in this order: name of investi- 
gator, source of data (by questionnaire un- 
less otherwise indicated), and techniques in 
rank order, each technique followed by ap 
plicable per cent or number. 

e Byrn [/]: 2,112 seniors in 16 Missouri 
public high schools; career days 62 per cent, 
occupational books and pamphlets 56 per 
cent, industrial visits 53 per cent, instruc- 
tion in occupations 46 per cent, school- 
supervised work experience 16 per cent. 

e Cunliffe [2]: 252 New Jersey public se 
ondary schools; movies 87 per cent, speakers 
78 per cent, subject matter courses 72 per 
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cent, industrial visits 64 per cent, occupa- 
tions courses 36 per cent, all percentages 
approximate. 

e Horn [6]: guidance personnel in 339 
Michigan public schools; visual aids 93 per 
cent, industrial visits 61-70 per cent, occu- 
pations units in other courses 65 per cent, 
occupations courses 34 per cent, career con- 
ferences 33 per cent, work experience for 
school credit 30 per cent, occupational sur- 
veys 26 per cent. 

e Hoy [7]: teachers of occupations in 58 
Pennsylvania secondary schools; supple- 
mentary readings 58, texts 53, speakers 48, 
films 40, career books and other projects 
38, industrial visits 37, study of local occu- 
pations 35, interviews with workers 26, 
career days 15. 

e Kosinski [8]: interviews with principals 
and guidance personnel of 20 metropolitan 
Chicago high schools; audio-visual aids 16, 
part-trme work experience 14, occupations 
courses 10, industrial visits 8, career days 7, 
occupations units 6, occupational surveys 3. 
e Lamborn [9]: 227 New England and 
Middle Atlantic independent secondary 
schools for boys; industrial visits 29 per 
cent, group study of occupations 23 per 
cent, career days 21 per cent, percentages 
approximate. 

e Peters [//]: principals of 496 Indiana 
public high schools; units in regular courses 
343, audio-visual aids 330, speakers 279, 
career days 131, occupations courses 118, 
clubs 107. 

e Polmantier and Clark [/2]: 197 high 
school counselors or guidance directors; 
audio-visual aids 158, assembly programs 
156, industrial visits 133, career conference 
98, career day 85, study of follow-up data on 
graduates 78, occupations course 48, group 
guidance course 34, self appraisal and 
careers course 29, career club 26, course in 
planning for a career 23. 

© Roemmich [/3]: 114 Washington State 
public secondary schools; films 82 per cent, 
pamphlet and book displays 77 per cent, 
bulletin boards and/or posters 75 per cent, 
class reports 63 per cent, career booklets 62 
per cent, career conferences 54 per cent, in- 
dustrial visits 40 per cent, group discussions 
37 per cent, part-time work and study 
courses 33 per cent, homeroom discussion 
32 per cent, exploratory courses 22 per cent, 
vocational clubs 12 per cent, hobby clubs 
11 per cent, “Dutch Uncle” plan 11 per 
cent, radio broadcasts 11 per cent. 
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e Wrenn and Dugan [/4]: 321 non-metro- 
politan Minnesota high schools; visual aids 
74 per cent, books and pamphlets 71 per 
cent, posters and displays 70 per cent, occu- 
pations units 67 per cent, industrial visits 
65 per cent, autobiographies 61 per cent, 
library exhibits 60 per cent, occupations 
courses 35 per cent, career days 17 per cent. 


Three of the studies indicated differences 
in the methods employed by large schools 
and small schools. Cunliffe [2] found that 
large schools used more occupations courses, 
units in other courses, and speakers, whereas 
small schools used more industrial visits 
and movies. He also found that schools 
with highest cost per pupil used more visits, 
whereas lowest cost schools used more 
movies and units. Roemmich [/3] found 
“a noticeable difference” in the extent to 
which the various methods were used by 
schools of different size. Wrenn and 
Dugan's [/4] data indicated that more large 
schools used occupations courses, units, 
library exhibits, posters and displays, visual 
aids, and visits. 


Courses vs. Units 


Many of the studies provide information 
regarding the proportion of schools offer- 
ing occupations courses and, frequently, the 
relative proportions of such courses and of 
units in other courses. Byrn’s [/] figure of 
46 per cent for instruction in occupations 
includes both units and separate courses. 
Cunliffe’s [2] figures are 72 per cent for 
units and 36 per cent for courses. He also 
detected a trend between 1931 and 1947 
toward a higher proportion of units over 
courses. Hess’s [5] questionnaire responses 
from 470 Michigan Junior Farm Bureau 
members and 570 draftees revealed that 
“only 16 per cent of the rural high schools 
attended by the respondents offered a 
course in occupational information.” (Of 
the subjects these respondents thought 
“should be added to the high school course 
of study,” Occupational Information and 
Vocational Guidance ranked second and 
third separately and, if combined, first by 
far.) Horn [6] found 65 per cent of 339 
Michigan public schools offering units and 
34 per cent offering courses, with some 
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schools offering both. Hoy [7] found 58 
of 281 Pennsylvania secondary schools offer- 
ing courses. Kosinski [8] found 10 of 20 
metropolitan Chicago high schools offering 
courses and 6 using units. Lovelass [/0] 
found 78 per cent of 61 Illinois high schools 
using units, while 20 per cent had occupa- 
tions courses. Peters [//] found 343 of 496 
Indiana public high schools using units and 
118 offering courses. Polmantier and Clark 
[12] found 48 of 197 secondary schools 
throughout the country offering occupa- 
tions courses (in addition, 29 offered self- 
appraisal and careers courses and 23 offered 
courses in planning for a career). Wrenn 


and Dugan [/4] found 67 per cent of 321 
non-metropolitan Minnesota high schools 
using units and 35 per cent courses. 


Fertile Area for Research 


The teaching of occupations offers a 
fertile area for research. What is the rela- 
tive effectiveness of occupations courses, 
units in other courses, and the explanation 
by subject matter teachers of ihe vocational 
implications of their courses? Hoy’s study 
[7] indicates one of the directions such re- 
search might take. He found that where 
units were used, 40 per cent of the prin- 
cipals expressed satisfaction with the results; 
where separate occupations courses were 
taught, 76 per cent were satisfied. 

Should courses in occupations be required 
or elective? What is the best grade place- 
ment for such courses? How many hours 
per week and weeks per year should they 
meet? The present findings throw some 
light on these questions. Hoy [7] found the 
occupations course required in 56 of 58 
schools; it was most often placed in the 9th 
or 8th grade; it usually met once a week for 
36 or 38 weeks. The course which the 
students liked most met 3 times a week for 
19 weeks; that which they liked least met 
once a week for 36 weeks. Kosinski [8] 
found Occupations generally a full-semester 
course, units “averaging about six weeks.” 
Lovelass [10] found Occupations meeting 
a varying number of weeks but generallv 
5 hours per week. Polmantier and Clark 
[12] found that courses in occupations, 
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planning a career, and self appraisal and 
careers, “taught generally in the ninth 
grade ., seem to be emerging as re- 
quired courses In the case of the 
self appraisal and careers course, 

some schools offer a course bearing that 
title to students in the eleventh or twelfth 
grade on an elective basis.” Wrenn and 
Dugan [/4], finally, found that, though only 
35 per cent of 321 high schools offered Oc- 
cupations, 30 per cent required it. 

Should boys and girls study occupations 
together or separately? Should an entire 
class study the same occupations or should 
groups and individuals with special in- 
terests study particular occupations? What 
combinations of teaching techniques are 
most effective? And what effect do courses 
in occupations have upon the subsequent 
occupational adjustment of the partici- 
pants, in terms of job satisfaction, earnings, 
and percentage of time employed or unem- 
ployed? 

Since this review of research has not 
provided the answers to many of the ques- 
tions raised, much additional research seems 
to be needed. The authors hope to present 
a similar review of subsequent research at 
some future date, and will be grateful to 
readers who call their attention to investi- 
gations which should be included, as well 
as to any which may have been omitted 
from this report. 
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| may remark . . . that though at that early time | seem to have been constantly 
eager to exchange my lot for that of somebody else, on the assumed certainty 
of gaining by the bargain, | fail to remember feeling jealous of such happier 
persons—in the measure open to children of spirit. | had rather a positive lack 
of the passion, and thereby, | suppose, a lack of spirit; since if jealousy bears, 
as | think, on what one sees one’s companions able to do—as against one’s fall- 
ing short—envy, as | knew it at least, was simply of what they were, or in other 
words of a certain sort of richer consciousness supposed, doubtless often too 
freely supposed, in them. They were so other—that was what I felt; and to be 
other, other almost anyhow, seemed as good as the probable taste of the 
bright compound wistfully wanted in the confectioner’s window; unattainable, 
impossible, of course, but as to which just this impossibility and just that privation 
kept those active proceedings in which jealousy seeks relief quite out of the 
question.—Henry James, A Small Boy and Others. 
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PERSONALITY STRUCTURE 


and Occupational Choice 


by IRWIN A. BERG 


W's CONSIDERING occupational choice 
and personality structure, it is im- 
portant to distinguish between the initial 
choice of a broad professional field and the 
later, specialized activity within the larger 
field. Of course, the selection of the profes- 
sion and any subsequent decisions to spe- 
cialize all represent choices; however from 
the standpoint of degree of relationship to 
personality, the latter choices are probably 
of greater significance. While it is perhaps 
true, as Darley [2] hypothesized, that the 
origin of occupational interest types is a 
by-product of personality development, the 
relationship between vocational choice and 
personality traits, as Super [/3] noted, is not 
close. This lack of close relationship seems 
to be due to the latitude within any pro- 
fessional field. That is, a physician may be 
dominant and aggressive or he may be sub- 
missive and retiring. Yet a dominant physi- 
cian may find success as a hospital ad- 
ministrator while the retiring one may meet 
equal success as a pathologist. Hence it 
seems reasonable to expect that the original 
choice of a profession would be less closely 
related to personality characteristics than 
the later decisions which concern special- 
ized activities within the profession. 

The most exhaustive studies of the person- 
ality structure of professional groups is the 
series by Roe, who has thus far confined 
her researches to scientists in various spe- 
cialties. Since most of Roe’s subjects had 
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attained some degree of eminence, her 
findings may not apply to garden variety 
scientists. Be that as it may, she found [8] 
that extremely high intelligence was not a 
decisive factor among eminent biologists. 
According to Rorschach, TAT, and life 
history data, these eminent scientists tended 
to have very little interest in interpersonal 
relations and to be “. . . stubborn, persistent 
rather than aggressive.” Roe [J0] also 
found a similar lack of aggressive tendencies 
and a passive, female-like emotional adap- 
tation among a group of male paleontolo- 
gists. In other studies of physical scientists 
Roe [9, J1, 12] found that her subjects 
tended to be poorly adjusted socially, to 
have strong feelings of independence fron 
their parents, and all of them were charac- 
terized by a profound absorption in their 
work. One provocative finding was that a 
number of theoretical, but not experimental 
scientists, had a history of very poor health 
in childhood. One might speculate that 
the hours of illness perhaps provided the 
budding theoreticians with leisure for re- 
flection and escape from the strait-jacketing 
effects upon thought exercised by formal 
schooling. It would be interesting to learn 
whether the experimental scientists were 
“doers” or active tinkerers compared with 
run-of-the-mine scientists in similar fields. 

In a study of social workers, Lewis [6] 
found his subjects to be high on the MMPI 
depression and hysteria scales and low on 
the hypochondriasis, psychasthenic, schizo- 
phrenia, and masculinity-feminity scales. 
Gunderson [5] investigated masculinity- 
feminity of interest for selected occupa- 
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tions and found that male counselors 
tended to score less masculine than the gen- 
eral average for males while female coun- 
selors scored less feminine than the average 
female. His findings support the general 
impression that, at least as far as m-f of 
interests are involved, professional males 
and females show rather similar patterns. 
Working on the hypothesis that intermedi- 
ate level (earning 6 to 10 thousand a year) 
steel industry production supervisors who 
were rated “high” and others rated “low” 
in performance would reveal personality 
differences, Poe and Berg [7] administered 
three different paper-pencil personality in- 
ventories as part of a 7-hour test battery. 
None of the personality tests distinguished 
between the “high” and “low” groups be- 
yond the 5 per cent level of confidence. 


Studies Have Been Few 


In general, these researches are typical of 
what has been done in the study of person- 
ality structure at the professional level. The 
studies have been few and the results scat- 
tered and often inconclusive. To some ex- 
tent the explanation for this dearth of care- 
ful investigations lies in the fact that, until 
recently, there has been no satisfactory 
general theory of occupational choice which 
would provide challenging hypotheses for 
testing. The psychoanalytical explanation 
of occupational choice as a product of un- 
conscious needs is intriguing; but as Ginz- 
berg [4] noted, it does not have much merit, 
at least as far as empirical test is concerned. 
The idea that a rigid, perfectionistic person 
may be lured inexorably to jobs in the per- 
fectionist fields of statistics or accounting 
while the hostile sadistic individual may 
find a happy outlet in dentistry or surgery 
has considerable appeal; however the ‘idea 
also leads to considerable frustration when 
attempts are made to apply the theory in 
meaningful fashion. First of all it is diffi- 
cult to measure personality characteristics 
like rigidity, hostility, or insecurity very ob- 
jectively. But more important, even if ac- 
curate measurement were possible it is 
almost impossible to pin down in terms of 
the theory what would happen in occupa- 
tional choice. If one were to locate a num- 
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ber of hostile, sadistic dentists who pre- 
ferred working alone by making dentures 
and who avoided actual patient contact, 
the confirmed adherent of the psychoana- 
lytical explanation could always argue that 
the hostility need not be expressed directly 
but could come out when the dentist sent 
his bill. If no bills were sent, the devotee 
of the Freudian theory of occupational 
choice could argue that the hostility could 
be expressed against the family, the bus 
driver, etc. The psychoanalytical formula- 
tion of occupational choice is enjoyable to 
read and speculate about; but like reading 
“true romance” stories before a first date, 
it is not much help in a practical situation. 

Ginzberg [3] and his fellow workers have 
developed another theory of occupational 
choice which stemmed from their concern 
with constructing bridges between the social 
sciences. Their theory has three basic ele- 
ments: occupational choice is a process; the 
process is largely irreversible; compromise 
is an essential aspect of every choice. The 
actual’ process of making an occupational 
decision is characterized by three periods: 
(1) fantasy choices before age 11 which 
largely represent the child’s desire to be an 
adult; (2) tentative choices between 11 and 
17 approximately which are the outgrowth 
of interests, then capacities, and finally, 
his personal values; (3) realistic choices 
after age 17 in which stages of exploration, 
crystallization, and_ specification occur. 
Since Ginzberg has stated that his theory is 
tentative and but a first approach to a gen- 
eral theory, it would not be fair to criticize 
it at length, at least until it is less embryonic. 
In its present form, Ginzberg’s theory does 
not provide much opportunity for meaning- 
ful hypothesis testing which would serve 
to advance our knowledge of occupational 
choice. Compromise, for example, is un- 
doubtedly a characteristic of occupational 
choice; for after all, what in this vale of 
tears does not have elements of compromise? 
There is no point in testing a foregone con- 
clusion. Ginzberg’s emphasis on the irre- 
versibility of the process of occupational 
choice is puzzling since all depends upon 
what one chooses to call irreversible. As 
Super [15] has observed, experience cannot 
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be undone; and no one would dispute irre- 
versibility in this sense. As for Ginzberg’s 
three choice periods, they represent mean- 
ingful descriptions, but not meaningful hy- 
potheses. That is, so many research workers 
\15] have established the existence of de- 
velopmental periods of the kind listed by 
Ginzberg that time would be more profit- 
ably spent on other, more promising leads. 


Eclectic View Favored 


In the present writer’s opinion, a theory 
of occupational choice which squares better 
with behavioral processes generally is the 
eclectic formulation offered by Super [/4, 
15]. He views vocational adjustment as 
part of the bréader process of personal ad- 
justment. This is sensible enough, for it is 
grossly awkward to consider vocational ad- 
justment as separate from total adjustment. 
Further, this approach makes it feasible to 
apply the mechanisms of adjustment, when 
appropriate, to vocational problems, 1.e., 
identification, projection, fantasy, etc. The 
actual choice of an occupation Super re- 
gards as “. . . one of the points in life at 
which a young person is called upon to 
state rather explicitly his concept of him- 
self, to say definitely, ‘I am this or that kind 
of person!’” (p. 88). This self-concept is 
the product of native endowment and learn- 
ing experiences. Thus, when a job is 
chosen, the young person is in a position to 
perceive whether the job allows him to play 
the role he wants to play and whether the 
required role is in accord with his self- 
concept. This reality-testing process may, 
of course, result in either acceptance or 
rejection of the role. In a study of 110 stu- 
dent nurses, for example, Berg [/] reported 
that those who voluntarily dropped nurses 
training apparently “. . . had expected to 
manipulate various gleaming, complicated 
instruments while assisting at operations. 
Instead, they made beds and rubbed pa- 
tients’ backs” (p. 392). They quit when the 
reality of nursing did not jibe with the role 
they had anticipated. 

While some modification may eventually 
be necessary, Super’s formulation of occu- 
pational choice is quite compatible with 
current views of behavior; and it offers 
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numerous hypotheses for convenient testing. 
As used in Super’s theory, self-concept and 
role can be examined in terms of our knowl- 
edge of perceptual processes. Similarly, his 
emphasis upon approval-disapproval in the 
growth of self concept and in testing self- 
concept when in the role of job-holder can 
be investigated in terms of learning theory, 
particularly reinforcement theory. What 
we know of the general adjustment process 
should apply to vocational adjustment since 
Super does not make them separate proc- 
esses, but rather sees the latter as part of 
the former. This allows for a truly eclectic 
approach. If the psychoanalytical notion of 
unconscious needs and occupational choice 
advances our knowledge, Super could fit it 
into his theory neatly under role and self- 
concept. If desired, the entire environ- 
mental idea of vocational selection could be 
included under the reinforcement process 
by means of which the self-concept develops 
in the individual. In the present writer's 
opinion, Super’s theory is flexible and 
broad; yet it does no violence to present 
knowledge of behavioral processes, and it 
allows readily for testing a variety of hy- 
potheses of occupational choice. 


Summary 


Most studies of personality structure and 
occupational choice at the professional level 
have been concerned with secondary choices, 
that is, personality characteristics of per- 
sons within a special area of a field rather 
than the entire field. Such studies are 
rather few in number, probably because no 
close relationship between occupation and 
measured personality traits has been found 
and because there has been no general 
theory of occupational choice which per- 
mitted convenient hypothesis testing until 
recently. 
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SELLER AND COMMODITY 


The fact that in order to have success it is not sufficient to have the skill and 
equipment for performing a given task but that one must be able to "put 
across" one's personality in competition with many others shapes the attitude 
toward oneself. If it were enough for the purpose of making a living to rely 
on what one knows and what one can do, one’s self-esteem would be in 
proportion to one's capacities, that is, to one's use value; but since success 
depends largely on how one sells one's personality, one experiences oneself 
as a commodity or rather simultaneously as the seller and the commodity to 
be sold. A person is not concerned with his life and happiness, but with 
becoming salable.—Erich Fromm, Man for Himself. 
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A College “Evaluates” Its 


Activity Program 


by LOUIS G. SCHMIDT 


pe rmecmmteenen activities should be an 
essential part of the total educational 
experience of every college student. Most 
college administrators agree that these ac- 
tivities provide the individual student with 
an opportunity for social and personal 
growth. Through individual and group 
effort extracurricular activities also perform 
a service to the campus community. 

Specifically, extracurricular activities sup- 
plement classroom experiences by: (1) de- 
veloping the attitudes and skills of demo- 
cratic group action, (2) developing individ- 
ual capacities and talents in areas not 
covered in the academic effort, (3) reinfore- 
ing moral and ethical behavior, and (4) 
developing the desire and the ability to 
contribute personal service to the com- 
munity welfare. 

Further, extracurricular activities en- 
courage qualities of tolerance and under- 
standing by: (1) developing the ability to 
criticize intelligently, (2) developing the 
ability to differ peaceably, and (3) develop- 
ing the ability to formulate independent 
and discriminating judgments. 

Also, the extracurricular program con- 
cerns itself with the development of well- 
integrated individuals by offering oppor- 
tunities for participation in social situa- 
tions, thereby: (1) developing self confi- 
dence, (2) developing a sense of belonging 
and a sense of security, (3) making whole- 
some adjustments to the opposite sex, (4) 
developing a devotion to worth-while 
causes, (5) producing qualified and intelli- 
gent leaders, and (6) developing cultural, 
vocational, and desirable recreational in- 
terests. 


Louis G. Scuminpt is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, School of Education, Indiana University. He 
was the former Director of Student Activities at 
Eastern Illinois State College. 
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Finally, the extracurricular program can 
be of direct service to the student body by 
sponsoring educational and recreational ac- 
tivities. This should do much to aid in 
developing a strong campus community life, 
college loyalties, and student and alumni 
support of the college program. 

If the extracurricular program is to be 
of maximum benefit to the student some 
means of evaluating the student in each of 
his activities must be devised. Those evalu 
ations then would be of value to prospec- 
tive employers, other colleges, and guidance 
personnel. 

Without dwelling on the merits or 
methods of activity evaluation, the program 
being carried on at Eastern Illinois State 
College should be of interest to college and 
secondary school personnel. After a two 
year in-service program, the organizations 
and organization sponsors developed the 
following evaluation sheet: 


To organization sponsors: 

Superintendents and industrial personnel people 
have long deplored the fact that college records give 
a fine picture of the student’s academic achieve- 
reference to 
Faculty 


ments but almost entirely avoid any 
what the student was like as a person. 
references are usually based entirely on academic 
effort. 

We are attempting to place our evaluation of each 
You as a sponsor, can 
two 


student on a broader basis. 
help us in this endeavor. Sometime within 
weeks after the end of the quarter, will you please 
confer with the officers of the organization you spon- 
sor and make a letter evaluation of each member of 
the organization? The will make the 
evaluation for the officers of the organization. 

This evaluation is not to be related to the grad- 
ing system as used in the academic subjects. It is 
not necessary to have the evaluations fall in a nor- 
mal distribution. 

Forms on which to make the evaluation are in- 
Please return them to the 


sponsor 


cluded with this notice. 
Office of Student Activities. 


Letter Evaluations (suggested criteria): 
4. A student who is an outstanding member of the 





Eastern Illinois State College 
looks at the whole student 








organization in terms of leadership, resourceful 
ness, and effort expended. 
Above average participation and effort expended 
in behalf of the organization. 
Average participation and effort expended in the 
activities of the organization. 

. Poor participation, poor attitude, and below 
average effort for the organization. 

:. Completely undesirable or lack of participation 
in the activities of the organization. 


After the evaluations have been made, 
the evaluation for each student is trans- 
ferred to a student activities evaluation 
sheet. Information on this sheet includes 
the student’s name, the period evaluated, a 
list of activities in which the student partici- 
pated, a letter evaluation for each of those 
activities, and a restatement of the criteria 
on which those letter evaluations were 
made. The student evaluations sheet is 
then sent to the registrar and the office of 
teacher placement where it becomes a part 
of the permanent record of the student. 

A constant and continuous training pro- 
gram is carried on in conjunction with this 
program. The program is explained at 
freshmen assemblies, the sponsors are in- 
terviewed each year, and the director of 
student activities meets with organizations 
as requested to explain the program. Stu- 
dents are urged to plan a program of stu- 
dent activities beginning with church or 
departmental groups as freshmen, then ad- 
vancing to sororities and fraternities and 
offices in other organizations as they become 
upperclassmen. 

An evaluation of the program after the 


first three evaluations brought to light the 
following interesting facts: (1) At first it 
was feared that the new rating would dis- 
courage students from joining activities, but 
after three evaluations no such trend was 
evident. (2) Students tended to reduce 
their activity load to get good evaluations 
in the ones they enjoyed most. (3) Spon- 
sors reported that they got to know the 
members of their organization for the first 
time. (4) The practice of seniors jumping 
into several activities during their last quar- 
ter of school just to get that information 
on their credentials was noticeably reduced. 
(5) Sponsors reported that much of the 
usual organizational “dead wood” was re- 
duced. (6) Five of the 63 school organiza- 
tions ceased to exist. (7) Prospective em- 
ployers appeared to be enthusiastic about 
the additional information on the tran- 
scripts. 

Most new programs have some difficulties 
to overcome and this activity evaluation 
program was no exception. Some instruc- 
tors felt the evaluation was invalid and 
represented too much work for the sponsor 
each quarter. Other sponsors felt three 
evaluations each year were too many. One 
sorority rated all but one of its members 
“A,” and we immediately provided counsel 
for the girl who received a “D” from that 
sorority. 

By way of a final analysis, it was felt 
the program well worth the time and effort 
expended despite its limitations. It is 
hoped that many more colleges will make 
comprehensive attempts to evaluate the 
student in all of his college activities. 


MAN’S WORK IS HIS PORTRAIT 


Every man's work, whether it be literature or music or pictures or architecture 

or anything else, is always a portrait of himself, and the more he tries to 

conceal himself the more clearly will his character appear in spite of him.— 
Samuel Butler. 
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A Day in the Guidance Office 


HE JUNIOR HIGH school student faces in 
This %th grade the problem of making a 
momentous decision. He has already “ex- 
plored” the academic course and he has been 
exposed to the various industrial arts shops. 
Should his academic work now be con- 
sidered terminated and entrance to a trade 
school effected, or should he continue his 
academic work, modifying it, perhaps, with 
commercial work? That is his problem. 

Every guidance counselor experiences at 
times moments of frustration because the 
adolescent changes his mind often and radi- 
cally. He will change from applying to an 
academic high school for an academic course 
to a vocational high school; he will change 
back and forth several times up to the last 
due date of high school applications and 
then with a feeling of finality and futility 
decide on a school. 

The basic reason for this indecision is 
often not that the student cannot choose his 
high school but rather that he cannot decide 
to abandon the college entrance hope. 
Vocational guidance counselors are empha- 
sizing more and more the adequacy of com- 
mercial or vocational courses as preparation 
for entrance into certain colleges. 

It should not be surprising that, faced 
with the decision of choosing his life’s work, 
the student hesitates. When he chooses a 
career he is not at all certain that his apti- 
tudes measure up to the required skills. 
Here he may do some wishful thinking. If 
he vacillates it may be because he needs 
more help to guide him to the point where 
he can help himself. 

It has become apparent that the coopera- 
tion of parents is essential to the effective 
functioning of a guidance program. A sine 


Rose R. Wore is a counselor in the Seth Low 
Junior High School, Brooklyn, New York. 


qua non for enlisting this cooperation is the 
dissemination of information about the 
guidance services available. In the school 
year 1952-1953 the Division of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance produced a film 
entitled So You're Going to High School. 
It presents guidance activities in the junior 
and senior high school and gives an over-all 
picture of the vocational and academic high 
school course offerings. This film reviewed 
in this Journal in May, is available to parent 
groups as well as to schools. 

To apprise parents and students in one 
school of some of the functions and services 
of our own guidance depargment a play was 
presented entitled “A Day in the Guidance 
Office.” It was presented before various 
parent and student groups. The audience 
enjoyed it because they seemed to identify 
themselves and their children with the char- 
acters in it. In the hope that it may be sug- 
gestive to others it is presented here. 


A Day in the Guidance Office 


Scene: Guidance office in a junior high school 
Teacher-counselor is seated at desk, writing 

As curtain opens a parent and son enter, 
Good morning. You are Mrs 


Henry, Gerald's mother? 


Mrs. Reese: 


know 


Mrs. Henry: That’s right. I see 


Gerald. 


you 


Mrs. Reese: Oh, yes. I have had quite a few 
talks with Gerald. What did you 
want to see me about? 

I'm terribly worried about Gerald. 
He has made up his mind that 
he wishes to learn the shoe busi- 
ness, that he wants to go to Cen- 
tral High School of Needle 
Trades, and I don't seem to be 
able to make him change his 


Mrs. Henry: 


mind. 
Mrs. Reese: You'd like him to change his mind? 


Mrs. Henry: Well, you see, I want my son to go 
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Mrs. Reese: 


Gerald: 


Mrs. Reese: 


Mrs. Henry: 


Mrs. Reese: 


Mrs. Henry. 


Mrs. Reese: 


Mrs. Reese: 


Joan: 


Mrs. Reese: 


to college and become an engi- 
neer. I don’t want him to be a 
failure. Look at his sister, grad- 
uated with medals from high 
school. His brother is going to 
college to study medicine and is 
doing very well. Gerald is just 
wasting his time. ‘The things he 
likes to do will make a failure 
out of him. 

Belore we go any further I shouid 
like to send Gerald back to his 
room to get his high school ap- 
plication. Will you do that, 
Gerald? 

Yes, ma’‘am. 

Mrs. Henry, how do you think 
Gerald feels about hearing him- 
self criticized or compared with 
others? And shouldn’t he have 
semething to say about his career? 

Do you mean to say that J am to, 
have nothing to say about what 
kind of education my son is to 
receive? 

I can see you love your son and are 
very anxious about his future. I 
have studied his record. Do you 
think Gerald would succeed in a 
course that would require ad- 
vanced mathematics? If Gerald 
will be happy and do his best 
work in the shoe business, might 
he not follow his own choice? 
Shall we do some more thinking 
about that? 

I think so. I'd like to talk this over 
with Gerald and my _ husband 
and I'll come up to see you 
again. May I? 

I'd be glad to see you. Your think- 
ing things over again may make 
Gerald a happier child. 

(Joan enters.) 

My homeroom teacher gave me this 
temporary application. I filled 
out most of it but I don’t know 
what course to take, the com- 
mercial or the epidemic. 


Do you mean academic? 


Yes, you see I don't even know 
how to say it. 


There are three courses you can 
take when you enter an academic 
high school. What subjects are 
you taking this term? 


Joan: 


Mrs. Reese: 


Joan: 


Mrs. Reese: 


Joan: 


Mrs. Reese: 


Joan: 


Mrs. Reese: 


Joan: 


Mrs. Reese: 


I'm taking English, Math, Science, 
French, Social Studies. 

When you take subjects like Math, 
Science, and Language you are 
taking an academic course. If 
you continue taking one of 
these subjects for two more years 
and another one for one more 
year you will be qualifying for 
the academic diploma. 

What's the good of an epidemic, | 
mean academic diploma? 

An academic course is usually a 
requirement for entrance into 
college. 

What about the commercial course? 
Did I pronounce that correctly? 

Yes, you did. If you choose a 
commercial course you can take 
Stenography or Bookkeeping 
and an allied subject. 
think I understand the differ- 
ence now. An academic course 
is like the program I have now. 
In a commercial course I change 
my present program and take 
commercial subjects. But one 
more thing. Do I have to drop 
my foreign language? 

No, you can take a foreign lan- 
guage or a science. Tell me, 
Joan, what does your father do? 

He’s a psychiatrist. Can I borrow 
these pamphlets (on display on 
the desk) to show him? 

Surely. Would you like to drop 
in again to see me after you speak 
with your parents? 


(Joan nods assent, leaves. Maria enters.) 


Maria: 


Mrs. Reese 


Maria 


Mrs. Reese, I'd like to know what 
school I should go to. I'd like 
to be a beautician. I love to 
set hair. I’ve given so many ot 
my friends Toni waves. Mine’s 
a Toni. I did it myself. I've 
never been good in school work 
but I sure can handle a mean 
manicurist scissors. 


Would you like to go to Grady or 
Sarah Hale Vocational High 
School? They have excellent 
courses in beauty culture. 


You mean city high schools teach 
you how to be a_ beautician? 
That's the place for me. Thanks. 
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(Maria leaves. 


Mrs. Reese: 
Tom: 
Mrs. Reese: 
Tom: 
Mrs. Reese: 
Tom: 


Mrs. Reese: 
Tom: 
Mrs. Reese: 
Tom: 
Mrs. Reese: 


Tom: 


Mrs. Reese: 
Tom: 


Mrs. Reese: 


Tom: 


Mrs. Reese: 


Tom: 


Mrs. Reese: 
Tom: 


Mrs. Reese: 


Tom: 


Mrs. Reese: 


Tom enters; looks around uacon- 
cernedly, hums.) 

Hello. Did you want to see me? 

No. 

Why are you here? 

I dunno. 

Where should you be this period? 

In music. 

Did your music teacher send you 
here? 

I guess so. 

What were you doing in 
music room when you were sent 


your 


out? 

I wasn’t doing nothing. 

Do you think you were sent here 
for no reason? 

I dunno. 

What was the rest of the class do- 
ing when you left? 

They was singing. 

Were you singing? 

Naw. 
class sings “Oh! say can you see, 
I do this “O” (mouths the words) 
so’s the teacher’ll think I'm sing- 
ing. I guess what happened was 
that when Miss Golden went 
like this (gesture to stop) I didn't 
notice it and I kept on.... 


I can’t sing, so when the 


And then what happened? 

When I saw I was caught I said, 
“What do you expect me to do? 
I can't sing and I want to pass 
Music.” 

How do you feel about the situa- 
tion now? 

Well, maybe I was kind of 
fresh. 

I'm glad you realized that yourself. 
Do you think you can get along 
now? 

Sure, Mrs. Reese. You don’t think 
Miss Golden will have a grudge 
against me? 

I don’t think so. Just explain youn 
actions and tell Miss Golden you 

. if you are. 

that, 


are sorry . . 
Yes, I'd like 
Reese. 


to do Mrs. 


(Tom leaves. Sam enters.) 
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Mrs. Reese, I have a problem. My 
friend, Bill, is going to go to 


Mrs. Reese: 


Sam: 
Mrs. Reese: 
Sam: 


Mrs. Reese: 


Sam: 


Mrs. Reese: 
Sam (proudly): 
Mrs. Reese: 
Sam: 

Mrs. Reese: 
Sam: 

Mrs. Reese: 
Sam: 


Mrs. Reese: 


Sam: 


Mrs. Reese: 


Lafayette High School but you 
told me I'm in the Lincoln High 
School We've been in 


the same 


district. 
class since the second 


grade. 


Many students choose their schools 


because their friends go there. 
It’s a good reason if the school is 
needs. Let's 
see your (Mrs. Reese 


consults cumulative record card.) 


suitable to their 


record. 


Not so hot, I know. 

Do you like school? 

Do you want the truth? I hate it. 

Do you think it is because you are 
taking academic subjects? You've 
also taken several shop subjects 
Which did you like best? 

I hated them all. 

Have you any idea what you would 
like to be? 

My 
California 


I'd like to be a doctor! 
uncle who lives in 
thinks I ought to be a doctor. 

When did your uncle see you last? 

Oh, he left for California when |! 
was two years old. 

What does your father do? 

He's an electrician. 

Does that work interest you? 

Mrs. 
family 
work, 

Do 
sisters? 


the 
the 


Reese, one live wire in 


is enough. I hate 


you have any brothers o1 


One brother. He lives in Jersey 
He owns a restaurant. He'd like 
to take his business. | 
help him out on week-ends. I'd 


sure like to work with him when 
I graduate from high school. 


me in 


Have you thought about going to 
a high school that prepares you 
for that type of work? There 
is a city high school where they 

restaurant 


teach catering and 


management. 
like a 
tell 
saying, 


That’s great. Boy, I feel 
new man. Wait'll I 
mother. She’s always 


“What's going to become of you? 


my 


What’s going to become of you?” 
Thanks, Mrs. Reese, thanks a lot 


End 





OUR SEMANTIC WONDERLAND 
in counseling theory 


tp A DECADE has passed since Carl 
Rogers startled the counseling world 
out of its complacency by the publication of 
his Counseling and Psychotherapy. Since 
that date, much has been learned about the 
counseling process. Despite this learning 
there is still a good deal of confusion in any 
discussion concerning the meaning and the 
methodology of the counseling process. 

This confusion is by no means limited to 
differences in concepts with regard to the 
philosophy and the methodology of coun- 
seling: sharp differences may be noted even 
in the exact definition of a word. While it 
would be most undesirable that all coun- 
selors should eventually come to a point of 
complete agreement, it does make it diffi- 
cult to talk with professional workers from 
related disciplines, when one’s remarks 
must be prefaced with “Of course, so-and- 
so doesn’t mean it that way, and as a matter 
of fact what’s-his-name even believes 
that...” 

“Non-directive,” a most violently reactive 
word, is gradually being dropped by the 
way. It is unfortunate that it was first used 
to describe what Rogers now refers to as 
client-centered psychology, since many 
counselors viewed such counseling as a 
supine and passive process where the coun- 
selor withdrew completely from any contact 
with the client. Even today counselors who 
are known as being “non-directive” may 
have the experience of having other person- 
nel workers look at them in some surprise 
when they voice an opinion in the discus- 
sion of, say administrative policies. But 
it is likely that within a few years no coun- 
selors will refer to themselves as “non-direc- 
tive,”” just as today it is quite impossible to 
find a “directive” counselor. 
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The honeymoon with the term “client- 
centered,” however, raises further confusion, 
since unlike “directive” and “non-directive,” 
everybody wants to be client-centered. It 
is accepted as being descriptive of the coun- 
seling that occurs with individuals who 
differ sharply not only in their actual 
methodology of counseling, but even more 
important, in their attitude toward counsel- 
ing. A number of counselors, all of whom 
refer to themselves as being client-centered, 
may differ considerably in the extent to 
which they will offer advice and give infor- 
mation to ctients; they do not see eye to eye 
with regard to such procedures as reassur- 
ance, interpretation, and diagnosis, and 
they often consider the use of tests and in- 
ventories from completely different view- 
points. Being client-centered, in actual 
practice, becomes almost as meaningless as 
being directive or non-directive. 

Hahn and MacLean may have attempted 
to simplify matters by the use of the term 
Rogerianism, but this cannot be considered 
as a happy solution since it is equally non- 
descriptive, and it implies the acceptance of 
the theories of one man. It is true, how- 
ever, that there would likely be general 
agreement on some differences between a 
“Freudian” counselor and a “Rogerian” 
counselor. 

Eclecticism has come to be accepted by 
many as a word that describes a counseling 
process which makes use of all the tech- 
niques and methods that may be needed to 
solve the different problems to be faced by 
the client. Many counselors feel that the 
methodology used must be as varied as the 
problems faced by the client. Blum and 
Balinsky use the term “non-authoritarian” 
to describe the eclectic approach. They 
state that the term non-authoritarian is 
used to encompass those techniques which 
are neither authoritarian nor strictly non- 
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directive. Again, in actual practice this 
differentiation is meaningless, since those 
counselors who describe themselves as being 
eclectic range all the way from the quite 
dominant and authoritarian to the quite 
acceptant and permissive. 


The Basic Difficulty 


The basic semantic difficulty still lies in 
the definition of the word counseling. De- 
spite a certain rappochement, counselors 
still tend to think of counseling all the way 
from the broad, alkinclusive omnibus defi- 
nition which makes counseling and guid- 
ance practically synonymous, to the much 
narrower concept of counseling as being 
synonymous with psychotherapy. Most of 
the all-inclusive definitions are such that 
counseling could include almost any tech- 
nique or method or procedure that might 
possibly be used to help the client. Thus 
Williamson has stated that counseling is 
a situation where one person helps the 
second person, and it includes all efforts on 
the part of both counselor and client to 
face, clarify, and solve problems. Mathew- 
son gives a definition as broad as that of 
Williamson when he says that counseling 
may be considered to be any form of verbal 
professional aid such that the individual 
can pursue his individual development 
more effectively. Wrenn refers to counsel- 
ing as a dynamic and purposeful relation- 
ship between two people with the focus 
upon self-clarification and _ self-determina- 
tion by the client. The extent to which an 
experienced counselor can accept such defi- 
nitions usually depends on the inclusive- 
ness of his own version of counseling. If he 
is inexperienced, he may accept any defini- 
tion unthinkingly, and then later work out 
a revision, drastic or otherwise, of the 
original definition. It may well be that an 
individual cannot have a working definition 
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of counseling until he has actually become 
an experienced counselor. Then it may no 
longer be a definition of counseling, but 
rather, his definition of counseling. 

Words continually get us into difficulties. 
In a recent article, for example, Hahn has 
stated that, in the final analysis, we all 
have but one major therapeutic tool—the 
interview. At first sight, the casual reader 
or the inexperienced counselor might say 
“Of course,” but trouble may begin when 
we ask just what is meant by the word 
“interview.” Erickson apparently thinks 
of counseling as one form of an interview, 
since he refers to the employment inter- 
view, the informational interview, the disci- 
plinary or administrative interview, and the 
counseling interview. This would appar- 
ently contradict the concept of Blum and 
Balinsky who refer to the interview as the 
most important technique in counseling. 
Thus it becomes difficult to say “I agree” 
or “I disagree” with Milton Hahn on this 
statement about the interview, until we have 
first indicated just what we mean by an 
interview! 


The Place of Diagnosis 


There is general agreement as to the 
meaning of the term diagnosis. There is 
much less agreement as to the place of 
diagnosis and the use of tests and inven- 
tories in the counseling process. Without 
naming any names, it might be safe to say 
that prior to 1942 diagnosis was assumed to 
be an integral part of the total counseling 
process. In the last decade, however, there 
has been much discussion as to the role 
of diagnosis, and some counselors feel that 
counseling may be more effective without 
previous diagnosis. Even among those 
counselors who generally seem to accept 
diagnosis as a part of the counseling proc- 
ess, there would seem to be some confusion. 
Rothney and Roens emphasize the collec- 
tion of data so that the counselor’s inter- 
pretation may be valid, but then they refer 
to “the actual counseling processes which 





Can we even define “counseling”? 








follow.” Super has also emphasized the 
role of diagnosis in the counseling process, 
but in referring to techniques of vocational 
counseling he states that the techniques 
fall into two categories, those of diagnosis 
and those of treatment or counseling in the 
more limited sense. 

One could go on and on in this manner, 
but this might only add to the confusion. 
The writer is obviously interpreting some- 


The world would be better off 

if people tried to become better. 
And people would become better 

if they stopped trying to become better off.—Maurin. 


one else’s meaning according to his own 
frame of reference, and when these words 
are read they may mean something quite 
different than was intended. In any case, 
we all agree that the counseling process is 
concerned with helping a troubled indi- 
vidual to become more adjusted, and—but 
wait a minute—just what do we mean by 
the words “helping” and “troubled?” Oh 
well, counseling is interesting, anyway! 


A bourgeois is a man 

who tries to be somebody 

by trying to be like everybody, 

which makes him a nobody.—Maurin 
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A College Work-Experience Program 


by JAMES H. BEDFORD 


|" THE WORLDWIDE search for curative 
agents, the medical profession has dis- 
covered in the common soil under our feet 
some of their most potent remedies for the 
cure of disease. Similarly, we in the educa- 
tional profession are beginning to discover 
in the common work of the world the solu- 
tion of some of our educational ills. 

Faced with the realistic problem of ad- 
justing its students to the occupational life 
of an expanding industrial community, 
with 55 per cent of its men students em- 
ployed, and with a decreasing enrollment, 
Glendale College in 1951 offered for the 
first time a Work-Experience Program. The 
principal purposes which the program is 
intended to fulfill are: (1) to provide a 
means whereby students may defray part or 
all of their college expenses and still gradu- 
ate with their classes; (2) to assist students 
in making an intelligent selection of a life 
career based on try-out experiences under 
scientific guidance and supervision; (3) to 
develop an understanding of actual job re- 
quirements in business and industry; and 
(4) to provide a practical program for the 
development of efficient work habits and 
constructive work attitudes. 

The Work-Experience Program has now 
been in operation at Glendale College for 
a year and a half, and it is now possible to 
make a comparative study of enrollment, 
to determine trends, to predict the probable 
development of the program, and to dis- 
cover its points of strength and weakness. 

Organization: The Work-Experience Pro- 
gram is conducted by the Placement Com- 


JAMes H. Beprorp is Director of Placement at 
Glendale College, Glendale, California. 


mittee at Glendale College and the Place- 
ment Director is in direct charge of the 
program, assisted by three part-time co- 
ordinators. Applications are initiated 
through the student's counselor, and must 
be approved by the Placement Director. 
Students who are regularly employed for 
a minimum of 10 hours per week are eli- 
gible to apply for assignment to the pro- 
gram. Although an attempt is made to 
assign students to jobs as closely related as 
possible to their vocational objective, the 
work does not necessarily have to be in line 
with the student's major. 

A maximum of 20 units of college credit, 
or one-third of the total number required 
for graduation, is allowed for Work-Ex- 
perience, with two to five units given each 
semester. Enrollment in a course in Voca- 
tional Guidance is required of all students 
enrolled in the Work-Experience Program. 
This course covers one semester and con- 
fers two units of additional college credit. 
The first ten weeks of the course are de- 
voted to administering a battery of voca- 
tional aptitude, intelligence, and person- 
ality tests, while the last ten weeks cover 
the vocational exploration and adjustment 
phases of the program. This is a regularly 
organized course and is open to all students 
of the college. 

From January 9, 1952, to January 9, 
1953, the enrollment has shown a 73 per 
cent increase, from 112 to 258 students, 
from 8 per cent to 19 per cent of the total 
college enrollment. This increase has not 
been due to any lowering of standards. In 
fact, fewer “A” grades were awarded for 
Work-Experience the first semester than 
were given in the academic work of the 





Students, employers, and college have profited from this practical program 
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college, although the students in the pro- 
gram were rated very highly by their em- 
ployers. 

More than two-thirds of the students re- 
ceived A and B by their employers for the 
past semester. Another 25 per cent were in 
the C category. 

Without the understanding and coopera- 
tion of the employers in this area, the Work- 
Experience Program would be impossible. 
Their attitude thus far has been apprecia- 
tive and cooperative. Nota single employer 
contacted has opposed the program, and 
many have been enthusiastic about it. 

Since the program is conducted for the 
benefit of the students, their reaction to the 
program is of first consideration in evaluat- 
ing it. A questionnaire concerning the pro- 
gram was filled out by all the students in 
the Vocational Guidance classes. In _ re- 
sponse to the question, “Do you feel that 
the Work-Experience Program is worth 
while?” the students responded unani- 


mously “Yes.” In response to the question 
“Should the Work-Experience Program be 
offered again next year?” the response was 
again unanimously “Yes.” 

Summary: Although our experience with 
the Work-Experience Program has been too 
brief to warrant any final conclusions the 
following tentative conclusions are sug- 
gested: 


1. The Program has resulted in increased 
attendance and many students have been 
encouraged to attend college who would 
not otherwise have done so. 

2. The Program has tended to equalize 
educational opportunity and has permitted 
students to work their way without serious 
handicap as compared to those who come 
from the upper economic levels. 

3. It may have made college work more 
meaningful to the student. 

4. It has offered valuable try-out experi- 
ences in business and industry and has 
helped in the intelligent selection of a 
career. 


FUNDS FIND FEW TAKERS 


Korean veterans have been slow in taking advantage of the educational bene- 


fits under the Korean Gl Bill of Rights. 


This was indicated by recently published 


US Budget figures which showed a decrease of $264,000,000 in estimated 
federal expenditures for veteran benefits. Another indication has been the rash 
of editorials appearing in publications devoted to veterans affairs urging the 
ex-Gls to take advantage of the Bill—Edpress Newsletter (September, 1953). 
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CURRICULA FOR WOMEN 


by EUNICE CARMICHAEL ROBERTS 


T" History of higher education for 
women in the United States is only about 
a century old. It has been accompanied 
throughout its development by battles for 
every right and recognition won. One of 
the early battles that had to be fought was 
to establish the fact that women are capable 
of being educated. This fact has now been 
established. In about a century of higher 
education for women in the liberal arts and 
in several decades of education for women 
in a wide variety of professions, there has 
been no evidence that women are not the 
equals of men in intellectual ability and 
potential development. 

Perhaps it was natural that in the early 
fight for higher education women should 
follow the curricular patterns already estab- 
lished for men. It probably occurred to no 
one to question whether there should be 
different patterns. Besides, there was the 
need for women to prove that they were 
equally educable and how do that, except 
in the same curricula? 

Now, however, it might be profitable to 
consider the possibility of different educa- 
tional needs for men and women. 

Women’s interests are just as diversified 
as those of men, and they overlap those of 
men. There are few, if any, fields in which 
some women are not interested; there are 
few, if any, fields in which some men are 
not interested. This would suggest that, in 
one sense, there should be no differences 
in their educational programs. There 
should be broad offerings open to both with 
efforts to insure that the major interests of 
each are adequately met and with assur- 
ance that good counseling in choices is 
provided without self-conscious feminism 
or masculine condescension. 

Eunice CARMICHAEL Roserts is Assistant Dean of 


Faculties and Director of Women’s Educational 
Programs at Indiana University. 
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But it is true that, as a group, women’s 
major interests are different from those of 
men. This is demonstrated by the choices 
they make, as a group, when all the cur- 
ricula are open to them. It is demonstrated 
by what they do after they leave college. 

It would appear that the answer to one 
question is fundamental to any planning of 
educational programs for women: what 
will be their role or roles after they leave 
the halls of learning? 

About 80 per cent of our current women 
students will marry and become home- 
makers within a few years after graduation. 
Most of these will need to earn a living for 
a short while before marriage and possibly 
to supplement the family income for the 
first few years after marriage. Some will 
remain unmarried. Many (and their num- 
ber is increasing) will wish to combine a 
career outside the home with marriage and 
homemaking. 

For that majority who choose home and 
family without an outside career there will 
come a special problem in middle life. 
Although the nurture of small children 
should probably be regarded as a mother’s 
full time job, children do grow up and 
leave home while the mother is still in 
prime physical and intellectual vigor. 

What do these considerations of roles 
mean for those concerned with planning 
educational programs for women? 

Every woman should be provided with 
some occupational competence. Even if 
she does not have the experience of earning 
her living she should have the competence 
as her most valuable insurance policy. Con- 
versely, the woman planning on a career 





A plea for liberal arts education 








without marriage should be counseled into 
some preparation for marriage because of 
the actuarial likelihood that it will happen 
to her. 

The salient fact for those charged with 
providing curricula and counseling women 
is that most of them will be married and 
have families. Thereafter, with greater or 
less emphasis, their lives will be centered 
around their status as homemakers. 


The Role of Homemaker 


As a homemaker what will a young 
woman need to be and what should she be 
competent to do? She will be largely re- 
sponsible for the physical comfort and well- 
being of her family; she must see that her 
children are innoculated against some 
things and nurse them through others; she 
must be able to plan and prepare, or super- 
vise, the preparation of meals; she may be 
the representative for the family in various 
church, community, and civic activities; she 
will do most of the buying of clothing for 
the family, of equipment for the home. 
Without minimizing the importance of 
these skill aspects of her job, a far more 
important part of the question is: what 
should she be? The acquisition of the 
skills need take only a small part of her 
time and energy. 

The woman it is who largely sets the 
moral, spiritual, and social tone of the 
home. Not only should she have her chil- 
dren immunized against disease; she should 
immunize them against dishonesty, shoddi- 
ness, and deceitful practice. Not only 
should she give them balanced meals; she 
should give them a balanced outlook on 
life and a sense of values with which to 
approach it. Not only does she buy their 
clothing; she guides their recreation, what 
they read, and what television shows they 
watch. 

It is most important that the woman be 
trained for these latter functions. A major 
portion of her education can well be a 
liberal arts program, whether or not she 
also wishes professional training, for it is 
within the disciplines of the liberal arts 
that intrinsic education takes place, edu- 
cation which changes the person himself. 


Also, although there are historical and social 
reasons for the fact that more great con- 
tributions have been made in literature, 
art, and philosophy by men than women, 
at the contact level the transmission of ow 
culture is primarily by women. ‘The woman 
who nurtures and cultivates the intelligence 
and budding thought processes of children 
needs herself to have had her mind 
awakened. 


Need for Flexibility 


Women need training which allows for 
more flexibility than do men after formal 
education is completed. The possibility of 
no marriage or of widowhood must be 
taken into account, even though most 
women train primarily for homemaking. 
A liberal arts program provides for more 
possible alternatives later than does any 
other sort of education. And against the 
time when the children are grown, there 
can probably be no better preparation than 
a good liberal arts education. One of the 
most tragic roles in our society today is 
that of the middle aged woman without 
goals or significant activities. Master of her 
own time for the first time in years, she 
often tries frantically to fill it up either 
with a round of club meetings and social 
engagements, or rushes about with frenzy, 
doing “good works” with a warm inner 
glow but with little realization of the sig- 
nificance, for example, of the community 
chest for which she is soliciting funds. This 
is tragic not only because it is such a waste 
of human resources, but because, as is often 
the case, she is not conscious of the nature 
of her role. 

Preparation for leisure time is another 
facet of the optimum education of women. 
Mechanical devices in the home have given 
women more leisure time than their hus- 
bands usually enjoy. Strong support for 
broad liberal arts training can be based on 
this need alone. 

In addition to leisure-time as usually con- 
ceived, there is a sort of half-leisure which 
is concommitant to some jobs men do but 
to many jobs that women do. Dish wash- 
ing, house cleaning, bed making, family 
taxi service, and dozens of other trivial but 
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necessary occupations certainly do not re- 
quire one’s full attention. There is a tre- 
mendous need and opportunity for society 
to educate a woman in such a way as to 
give her a breadth of imagination and a 
depth of inner resources which will provide 
her with something of more value to con- 
template as she goes about these tasks than 
a recapitulation of last night’s bridge hand, 
or of the gossip at the Country Club Satur- 
day night. It is more important to educate 
for this partial leisure than full leisure 
because a person often drifts into it with- 
out awareness, whereas he usually plans for 
full leisure. 


In summary, our society should provide 
opportunity for education in a profession 
for any woman who wants it along the same 
lines as that provided for her male fellow 
students. However it should counsel most 
of its women into some preparation for 
marriage, including skill courses for those 
who feel the need for them, It should 
help them to make plans which will give 
them the maximum of adaptability after 
their formal education is completed. It 
should have ever before it as a goal for 
each one the inclusion of as broad and as 
deep a liberal arts education as is pos- 


sible. 


WE MUST WORK ON PREVENTION 


In my view | see two over-all major reasons for our failure to date. 


We 


haven't made much headway in the fight to reduce, to prevent delinquency 
because we are not working on that job. No we never seriously have gotten 
down to working on the job of preventing delinquency, although we talk a 
great deal about prevention. What we have done and continue to do is 
to over-emphasize the role of Correction in tackling this whole problem, and 
we've overlooked the very simple fact that the way to reduce delinquency is 
to prevent it from happening in the first place.—Ben Solomon in April Youth 
Leaders Digest. 
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| ies PAST FALL, Steve, age 16, entered 
the ninth grade at a public high school 
in a small commuting village near New 
York City. For two years immediately prior 
to this, he attended a private day school 
in a neighboring community. ‘Test data 
and other descriptive information from this 
latter institution are “sketchy” and incom- 
plete. 

At PHS, from the very first, Steve, who 
is extremely tall and thin, has been treated 
by his classmates as the class clown because 
of his incessant horseplay and love for 
“slapstick.” Teachers report that he is 
ndisy, boisterous, awkward, and prone to 
break into silly giggles when reprimanded. 

In October, along with his classmates, 
Steve was given a group intelligence test. 
The procter reported that after about ten 
minutes of half-hearted effort, Steve just 
sat back and grinned or shook his head 
whenever she passed near him. 

Now, after three months at PHS, Steve is 
failing or borderline in his four “academic” 
subjects. He has earned a “C,” his highest 
mark, in wood-shop. Both his English and 
his Social Studies teachers report that he 
appears to be very much retarded in read- 
ing. His Mathematics teacher states that 
Steve is apparently “afraid of his own 
shadow” academically. The counselor notes 
that Steve is handicapped by a definite lisp. 

Direct inquiry of his father, with whom 
Steve now lives, reveals the following: Steve 
has been brought up largely by his mother, 
there having been a legal separation thir- 
teen years ago. Steve's sister, one year older 


Frep Q. Bowman is Guidance Director of the West 
Hempstead Public Schools, West Hempstead, Long 
Island. ARTHUR BerTovp! designed the head. 
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Steve Will Leave 


A CASE STUDY 


by FRED Q. BOWMAN 


than he, has also been raised by the mother. 
Having suffered an attack of polio four 
years ago, she limps slightly. Despite pro- 
longed absence from school during rehabili- 
tation, she is now earning superior grades 
in her eleventh year studies at a nearby 
school. 

Through a financial settlement on sepa- 
ration, the mother immediately took part 
ownership of a small stationery-luncheonette 
combination. Following its failure, she 
moved with the children to a small apart- 
ment, and, when Steve reached kindergarten 
age, went to work in a large cosmetics 
manufacturing plant. Subsequently, tak- 
ing a job as waitress, she moved again in 
order to be closer to her place of employ- 
ment. Through these moves and through 
his mother’s wishes, Steve, up to the present 
time, has attended a total of five different 
schools, both public and private, all within 
a range of 25 miles. 

In August this past summer, Steve's 
mother entered the hospital for minor sur- 
gery. For some time prior to this, she had 
expressed concern over her son whom she 
could no longer “manage” and who “was 
running wild.” At this point, the father, 
who had kept in touch with the family, 
agreed to “take the boy for a while.” 

Since the separation, the father has 
worked successively as automobile mechanic 
and as airplane mechanic. In this latter 
position with a commercial airline, he ro- 
tates shifts periodically. For years he has 
been living in a single room and has eaten 
meals in diners and restaurants. 

In September, to accommodate his son, 
Steve’s father moved to a small, furnished 
apartment. Since that time, Steve has been 
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eating “out”—sometimes with his father, 
sometimes on his own. Frequently, during 
the week, if his father is working nights, 
Steve hangs out on the streets until 11:00 
P.M. or later. His father, when home, in- 
sists that Steve be in by 9:30 p.m. on school 
nights. 

Steve says he’s “never had it so good.” 
When he irks his father, the latter threatens 
to send the boy back to his mother. Steve 
then conforms to his dad's wishes tempo- 
rarily since, the father claims, the boy is 
eager to avoid return to his mother. 

In a paper of this nature it is customary 
for the counselor, at this point, to describe 
ways in which he and his fellow-specialists 
may proceed to help this multi-schooled, di- 
vided-homed, antibooked, overaged boy. 
However, this writer, although in no way 
attempting to minimize the need for and 
the value in individual therapy, prefers, 
instead, to point out merely a few of the 
possible intra-school dynamics operative 
concurrently with (and, of course, therefore 
directly affecting) therapy itself. 

Teacher X, when Steve clumps noisily 
across the room to sharpen his pencil, 
launches forth in a tirade against him in 
order to convince her group, and herself, 
that she is “controlling” the situation. Her 
emotions prevent her from observing that 
the other students, far less personally 
threatened than she, accept Steve for what 
he is and do not expect him to act like the 
rest when he walks across the room in the 
first place. Teacher X will not or can not 
accept inevitable conclusion No. 1: that, 
regardless of restrictions enforced or of lib- 
erties allowed, Steve will never become the 
routine-conforming person that his class- 
mate Jack Smith, or perchance his teacher, 
has always been. 

Teacher Y, her patience past the satura- 
tion point, finally, in desperation, sends 
Steve to Principal A to be “straightened 
out.” She is subsequently bitter in her 
rantings in the teachers’ room if, after a 
prescribed interval of absence, Steve, on 
return, reverts to his old cantankerous pat- 
terns of behavior. The principal is either 
non-functioning, too soft, or anti-teacher, 
she claims. Teacher Y will not or can not 
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accept inevitable conclusion No. 2: that, 
since Steve has been years in getting into 
his present “fix,” it may well take years for 
him to grow out of it with or without out- 
side assistance. 

At this point, harried Principal A, with- 
out hesitation, accepts inevitable conclu- 
sion No. 3: that, regardless of what the 
school may do for or against Steve at this 
late date, the likelihood of his remaining 
until high school graduation is indeed 
“slim.” However, eagerly wrapping this 
thought around himself to the exclusion ol 
all else, Principal A reasons thusly: Steve 
will only end up by quitting anyhow. Might 
as well prod him academically, needle him 
behaviorwise, and, to the lasting good of 
all hands remaining, speed along the 
awaited day of his departure. 

On the other hand, Assistant Principal 
B, although simultaneously accepting con- 
clusion No. 3, prefers to adopt a “reaching 
toward,” insteaG of a “kicking at,” approach 
in regard to Steve. True, he soliloquizes, 
the boy, despite genuine teacher concern 
and other specialized assistance, may not 
become an interested, efficient reader nor 
may he, necessarily, leave his lisp behind. 
Yet, if on the day that he leaves, he holds 
in his heart less bitterness toward this school 
and its people than he had when he en- 
tered, we will not have done too badly. 

Counselor C nods his head in agreement, 
but adds: Let’s hope that, at time of leav- 
ing, he has a reasonable-to-him job-offer 
accepted, as well as further personal coun- 
seling available. And let us, too, the school 
people, refrain from dubious tongue-click- 
ings or told-you-so negatives if, after a few 
weeks or months, Steve, pattern-bound (yes, 
and therapy notwithstanding), quits his first 
job and moves across the street to another. 
After all, Counselor C concludes, who can 
first determine and then assay relative equi- 
librium for Steve at this late date? 





This is the first of a series of short case studies 
scheduled to appear at intervals. Readers are 
invited to contribute. 
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PROFESSIONAL PENURY 


| jo FALL a teacher in Summit, New Jer- 
sey quit his $85.00 a week job to accept 
a position paying $137.50 a week as a truck 
driver for a brewery concern. Since 
Chaucer reported 600 years ago on the 
poverty of the teacher, low teacher salaries 
have not been news. One supposes that 
the incident hit the papers because the 
teacher earned so much. After all, his 
salary was about $1,000 more than the na- 
tional average of $3,400. 

And again this fall the papers announced 
that students in teacher’s colleges came out 
at the bottom on testing of students for 
general aptitude. 

There is a relationship between these 
news items. Intelligent men aveid the pro- 
fession of teaching because they have the 
brains to figure that few can earn decent 
wages there. Other good men leave teach- 
ing and allied professions because they 
choose not to raise their families under 
penurious living standards. 

Conditions like these will remain until 
teachers learn to organize for their common 
welfare. Various reasons can be cited for 
professional organization: the improvement 
of professional services, the support of im- 
portant social movements, individual prog- 
ress as professional persons. To these may 
be added the reality of a decent standard 
of living. 

Such a goal is going to be hard won. It 
is easy to understand why. Teachers are 


paid from tax receipts. But the Federal 
Government takes a big bite from all in- 
come, and no one has an effective voice 
against it. Next, the State takes its toll, 
and the boys upstate or downstate, as the 
case may be, are remote from the taxpayer's 
cry. But locally, the taxpayer can be heard 
and there he is vocal. Unless teachers 
learn to organize to present their case, and 
to fight for just wages, they will be squeezed 
even further. 

In our town, in a recent budget hearing 
for the school and library, a town member 
moved to abolish the library as a “luxury.” 
Incredible? The library won by only 14 
votes. And in our town the school board 
loves beginning teachers because they come 
so cheap. In our town the chances are 
fifty-fifty that our children will get a teacher 
with no previous teaching experience. Can 
one imagine the public accepting the idea 
that half the time their children would be 
treated by inexperienced doctors of medi- 
cine? 

The difference seems to be in organiza- 
tion. Never have teachers gotten together 
in sufficient numbers and vigor to present 
their case to attain adequate rights, includ- 
ing the right to a just wage. Professional 
duties. and responsibilities they have in 
plenty and do not shirk, but they are also 
laborers worthy of their hire. Why must 
“teaching” be synonymous with “poverty?” 
—W. D. WILkins 
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WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, who has been 
Dean of Students at Bethany College for the 
past 25 years, has given up all administrative 
work at the college. He will continue on 
the permanent faculty, however, as Adjunct 
Professor of Personnel Management. His 
major time will be given to Wheeling Steel 
Corporation in Wheeling, West Virginia. 


Bethany College has named WILLIAM 
HETTLER as Acting Dean of Men and Winr- 
FRED WEBSTER as Acting Dean of Women for 
the current year. 


GeraLp F. ULricu, former teacher and 
guidance director for the Pueblo County 
Rural Schools in Colorado, is now Assistant 
State Supervisor of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance in the State of Oregon. 


Goria K. Scumipt has been named 
Placement Director at Bouve-Boston School, 
affiliated with Tufts College. Her work will 
be coordinated with that of the Director of 
Admissions and the Dean in a new admin- 
istrative department of Student Personnel 
Services. 


GrorGE FAVAREAU, who has been Coun- 
selor with the Board of Cooperative Educa- 
tional Services of the First Supervisory Dis- 
trict of Westchester County, New York, has 
been appointed Coordinator of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services of the Katonah Public 
Schools, Katonah, New York. 


Etwoop A. La Fortune is the newly ap- 
pointed Coordinator of Pupil Personnel 
Services of the Spring Valley Public Schools, 
Spring Valley, New York. He has been 
Director of Guidance in the Ithaca, New 
York, Public Schools. 
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New Counselor with the Board of Co- 
operative Educational Services, First Super- 
visory District of Westchester County, New 
York, is Rut Jouns. Prior to this she was 
Counselor at Limestone College in South 
Carolina. 


James C. Hayes has been appointed Di- 
rector of Guidance of the Pleasantville, 
New York, Public Schools. He came to 
Pleasantville from Orono, Maine, where he 
held a similar position in the public schools. 


Harotp McCourt is the new Guidance 
Director at Wellington C. Mepham High 
School, Bellmore, Long Island, New York. 
He has been Director of Guidance at Pleas- 
antville, New York. 


CarLton Tracy is the new Dean of Stu- 
dents at Horace Greeley High School, Chap- 
paqua, New York. He came to his new 
position from the Admissions Office of 
Boston University. 


DANIEL J. SoRRELLS has recently been ap- 
pointed as Assistant Professor, Department 
of Guidance and Counselor Training at 
Michigan State College. He spent the last 
two years as a consultant in Teacher Train- 
ing to the Thai Ministry of Education at 
Bangkok, Thailand. 


Ira S. Guick, former Information Director 
of Science Research Associates, Chicago, is 
now School Relations Director of the Glick- 
Keefe School Services, a service agency for 
clients selling to the school sn college 
market. 


Rosert R. Brown, formerly with the 
Guidance and Personnel Department of 
Boston University’s School of Education, is 
now Director of Counseling at Northern 
Illinois State College, De Kalb, Illinois. 


MARYBELLE E. Becker has recently ac- 
cepted a position as Guidance Counselor for 
the Catholic Schools of Lafayette, Indiana. 
She was a former Employment Counselor 
for the Lafayette office of the Indiana Em- 
ployment Security Division. 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 





A.P.G.A. Nominating Committee Named 


HE APGA Constitution calls for a Nomi- 
Wace Committee made up of two repre- 
sentatives from each of the Association’s 
five Divisions. This Committee has the 
responsibility of preparing a slate of at 
least two candidates for the elective offices 
of the Association, and for conducting the 
election of officers. 

The following members have been desig- 
nated by their Divisions to serve on the 
1953-1954 Nominating Committee: 


Division 1—ACPA: DAntret D. FEDER, Dean 
of Students, University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado, and MELVENE D. HARDEE, 
Coordinator of Counseling, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Division 2—NAGSCT: CHARLEs HupcINs, 
Director of Counseling and Counselor- 
Training, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia, and GLENN SmitH, Chief of 
Guidance Services Division, State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Division 3—NVGA: C. Harotp McCuLty, 
Director of Counseling Services, Veterans 
Administration, 1314 Cleveland Street, 
Alexandria, Virginia, Committee Chair- 
man, and Harry W. SMALLENBURG, Di- 
rector of Division of Research and Guid- 
ance, Los Angeles County Schools, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Division 4—SPATE: EvizABETH HARTSHORN, 
Assistant Director of Student Personnel 
Services, New Haven State Teachers Col- 
lege, New MHaven, Connecticut, and 
Wizepvur West, Student Counselor, North- 
ern Michigan College of Education, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 

Division 5—ASCA: Cart H. Watter, Di- 
rector of Child Study Service, Board of 
Education, Madison, Wisconsin, and 
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Tuomas R. REIMENSNYDER, Guidance 
Counselor, Parkville High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


The work of the Committee got under 
way in October with the submission of sug- 
gestions for nominations by the APGA mem- 
bership. Secret ballots will be prepared by 
the Committee and mailed to the individual 
members of the Association not later than 
February 1, 1954. The results of the elec- 
tion will be announced in the May issue of 
the Personnel and Guidance Journal. 


Mailing List Sales 


The APGA mailing list is frequently sold 
to individuals or groups who have informa- 
tion which they believe would be of interest 
to Association members and Journal sub- 
scribers. Revenue from this source is used 
to support the activities of APGA and its 
committees. The Headquarters staff checks 
proposed contents submitted for approval 
by buyers of the list, but they cannot con- 
trol the final enclosures. Therefore, sale of 
the list does not imply APGA approval of 
the materials mailed. 





The 1954 Directory of Vocational 
Counseling Agencies is under way 
Applications will be accepted through 


January 31, 1954, from agencies inter- 
ested in being listed. 


Committee on Professional 


Practices, APGA 
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AP GA grows through its divisions 


. .. but your profession grows because of you. 


Help by bringing in two new members 
100% 
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CURRENT NEWS 





Heart Associations Sponsor 
Vocational Counseling Study 


A seven-year pilot study of 360 Man- 
hattan area children with heart disease or 
a history of rheumatic fever is being under- 
taken by the Vocational Advisory Service 
of New York City. Sponsored by the New 
York Heart Association and the American 
Heart Association, the study will provide 
vocational counseling services to the indi- 
viduals selected and will include a medical, 
educational, and counseling evaluation of 
each child at least twice every year. 

Some of the questions which the study 
will attempt to answer are: 


e To what extent are cardiacs and rheu- 
matic fever children being reached by ex- 
isting vocational counseling facilities? 

e Is the vocational counseling started early 
enough in the school years to be effective? 
e Are there special problems peculiar to 
children with heart disease or a history of 
rheumatic fever which require modifica- 
tion of vocational counseling procedures? 

e Are cardiac and rheumatic fever children 
currently being excluded by training centers 
and employers from occupations which they 
might enter without harm to themselves 
and others? 


The proportion of cases will be approxi- 
mately 60 per cent rheumatic fever with no 
heart disease and 40 per cent rheumatic and 
congenital heart disease at the time of ad- 
mission to the study. 

Interviewing for the study started Septem- 
ber 14, 1953. Intake will continue for the 
first three years, and counseling follow-up 
and reports will be conducted until 1960. 
Detailed information may be secured from 
Edna M. Lawrence, Vocational Advisory 
Service, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
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Organizations Combine Efforts 
to Help Negro Students 


Under a newly developed program, the 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority and the Na- 
tional Urban League will work together to 
promote increased job opportunities for 
Negro college and high school students. 
According to an announcement made 
jointly by Ann Tanneyhill of the National 
Urban League and Patricia Roberts of 
Delta Sigma Theta, the sorority will now 
sponsor career conferences at Negro colleges 
and universities. 

In the past, the National Urban League 
has been handling all work in connection 
with job recruitment on college campuses. 
Last year representatives from major corpo- 
rations, federal, state, and city officials, pro- 
fessional men, and trade unionists took part 
in NUL sponsored conferences which were 
held in several southern colleges. 

The first conference under the new plan 
will take place February 21 and 22, 1954, 
at Texas College in Tyler, Texas. Both 
high school and college students will par- 
ticipate. 


November Meetings 


e “Trouble Spots in Placing Liberal Arts 
Women Graduates” is the theme of a 
Mademoiselle Workshop meeting on No- 
vember 5 and 6 at the Biltmore Hotel in 
New York City. Sponsored by Mademoi- 
selle magazine, the workshop was planned 
by seven area colleges: New Jersey College 
for Women, Hunter College, Barnard Col- 
lege, Sarah Lawrence College, Skidmore 
College, Connecticut College, and Man- 
hattanville College of the Sacred Heart. 
College placement directors and employers 
will discuss five “trouble-spot” fields where 
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both agree that better understanding can 
produce results. Rather than give speeches, 
they will pool information, leads, and sug- 
gestions, as well as complaints and needs. 
The fields chosen for discussion were: writ- 
ing, department store merchandising, social 
work, art jobs, and jobs that travel. 

e The Seventh New England Regional Con- 
ference is meeting this year on November 
5, 6, and 7 in Providence, Rhode Island. 
Approximately 500 counselors from public, 
private, and parochial schools and colleges 
of the New England area are expected. 
The schedule will include career conference 
sessions and an evaluation of career days, 
and section meetings on other guidance 
problems of general interest. 

e The National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults is holding its 30th An- 
nual Convention November 12 through 14 
at Chicago’s Palmer House. Featured 
Speakers at this meeting will include Ed- 
ward J. McCormick, President of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and Frances R. 
Horwich, the “Miss Frances’ of the Ding 
Dong School television program. Henry H. 
Kessler, of the Kessler Institute for Re- 
habilitation, West Orange, New Jersey, will 
head up a panel on rehabilitation. 

e The Student Counseling Bureau of the 
University of Minnesota is sponsoring a 
Fourth Annual Conference for Administra- 
tors of University and College Counseling 
Programs. Meeting November 19 through 
21 in Minneapolis, participants will consider 
problems of counseling personnel, research 
in counseling, and budgetary matters. 

e The 47th Annual Convention of the 
American Vocational Association will be 
held November 23 through 27 at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago. This year the 
North Central Region of NAGST will meet- 
immediately before the vocational guidance 
sessions of the AVA Convention and some 
joint meetings will be featured. 

AVA sessions of special interest to guid- 
ance workers will include a panel on joint 
relationships and activities of vocational 
guidance services and other fields of voca- 
tional education; discussion and demonstra- 
tions on the relation of guidance services 
to business, industry, and other fields; and 
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a symposium on the use of group procedures 
in presenting information about occupa- 
tions and training procedures. 


Elementary Teachers Better Paid 
than High School Teachers 


This year larger salaries on the average 
are going to beginners in elementary teach- 
ing than to beginning teachers in high 
schools. Figures compiled by the University 
of Wisconsin Teacher Placement Bureau 
show that average salaries reported for 1952- 
1953 for men high school teachers were 
$3,050; for men grade school teachers, 
$3,110; for women high school teachers, 
$2,945; for women elementary school 
teachers, $3,005. 

The Wisconsin report, according to the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation Newsletter, was based on returns 
from more than 500 questionnaires sent to 
teachers graduated in the class of 1952, to 
Wisconsin school administrators, and to 
teacher placement officials in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, and 
Minnesota. 

The increase over the previous year's 
salaries are also larger for elementary 
teachers than for high school teachers. 
While salaries for beginning high school 
teachers jumped an average of $200 over 
the year before, elementary salaries went up 
over $300. 


Colorado High School- 
College Relations Conference 


The Colorado Council on High School- 
College Relations met at its annual con 
ference October 2 and 5 at Denver Univer- 
sity. Fred McKinney, University of Mis- 
souri was the key-note speaker on the theme: 
“The Need for Understanding and Guiding 
Youth.” Three panels considered sub-topics 
of the conference theme: “Who Should be 
Encouraged to Go to College?” led by Clif- 
ford Houston, University of Colorado; 
“Resume of Modern Ideas About the 
Adolescent,” led by Dr. McKinney; and 
“Financing a College Education,” led by 
Daniel Feder, Denver University. 








YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 





bbe FIRST part of this column will be de- 
voted to a review of the new McGraw- 
Hill series on Adolescent Development. 


@ The Meaning of Adolescence, McGraw- 
Hill, 16 min., $85, treats of the “in between” 
nature of adolescence. During this six or 
seven year span progress seems slow—to 
adolescents as well as to adults. Some as- 
pects of the social, emotional, mental and 
physical changes occurring are delineated. 
The film is episodic in treatment, and uses 
as its chief characters an adolescent boy and 
girl. Friends are characterized as a most 
important influence. Film tries to show 
that through the help of understanding 
adults youngsters can come to adjust to 
major areas like their own physical matur- 
ity, social living, getting along with the 
opposite sex, and the establishment of a 
religious and moral code. Film is useful 
for parent and adolescent groups. 


@ Physical Aspects of Puberty, McGraw- 
Hill, 19 min., $95, emphasizes the physio- 
logical aspects of puberty. Medium is ani- 
mation. Described are: the importance of 
the endocrine glands in puberty, the gon- 
adotropic hormone, the development of 
male and female reproductive organs, sec- 
ondary sex characteristics, and other physi- 
cal changes. Physical maturation of boys 
is treated first, then of girls. The film was 
considered distinctly inferior to Human 
Growth (Eddie Albert Productions) and 
Human Reproduction, (McGraw-Hill) both 
previously reviewed and recommended in 
these columns. In the film under dis- 
cussion there seemed to be over-simplifica- 
tion. The repetition which was so valuable 
in Human Reproduction could have been 
used here to advantage. 


Perhaps the problem in this film was the 
attempt to cover too much. In treating of 
some of the adjustments brought on by 
physical aspects of adolescence, such as the 
reality of a girl waking up to the fact that 
she isn't going to be glamourous, there was 
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neglect of the needful thorough treatment 
of the topic at issue. 


@ Age of Turmoil, McGraw-Hill, 20 min., 
$100, is concerned with early adolescence, 
ages 13 to 15. The picture goes the rounds 
from one adolescent “type” to another, 
focusing on behavior that mirrors the emo- 
tional turmoil of the persons involved: 
giggling, destructive criticism of school, un- 
realistic ideas of their own future, diffuse 
activity without any seeming purpose. The 
point is made that these traits are univer- 
sal and that one should relax in their pres- 
ence, not fight them. The needs of the 
adolescents are shown to be varied and 
deep. The neec. to practice growing up at 
home is well portrayed, with Father and 
Mother struggling through, sometimes 
right, scmetimes wrong. This film has good 
commentary ana, good photography. It is 
a warm and friendly film. Youngsters will 
identify with the six typical teen agers. 
They may be relieved to find that all teen 
agers have problems, all have parental fric- 
tion, all want independence, all are inter- 
ested, to some degree, in sex. 


w Social-Sex Attitudes in Adolescence, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 22 min., $110, is concerned with 
the meaning of sex. This column has favor- 
ably reviewed a number of McGraw-Hill 
films; however, we cannot recommend this 
one. The reviewers believe that the film 
fails completely in its attempt to portray 
typical adolescent attitudes and behavior. 
The senior author of this column asked a 
group of 30 teachers and counselors viewing 
the picture if they would show it in their 
schools. Not a single one would. 


m Meeting the Needs of Adolescents, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 19 min., $95, attempts to indi- 
cate some of the things parents can do to 
prepare their children for the future. Chief 
roles are those of a 17 year old girl and a 
14 year old boy. Favorable attitudes are 
shown as important. Constructive aspects 
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of school, church, and organized activities 
are shown. Good family life is stressed as 
important in the process of growing up. 
This film could be recommended for ado- 
lescent and parent groups. It should help 
each to understand the problems of the 
other. 

Film strips as well as the films are corre- 
lated with the text Adolescent Develop- 
ment, by Elizabeth Hurlock and can be 
used as follow-up on the films. These sell 
separately at $4 each. 


mw Want to see the NVGA Trustees at 
work? Reprints of Glamour's 25th Job 
Seminar entitled “Your Job is Our Job” 
are available without charge and contain 
pictures of these hard workers. A Job 
Seminar Portfolio contains the whole busi- 
ness, but most useful to school people par- 
ticularly is Glamour’s job Chart, contain- 
ing “The 9 Vital Jobs for Women in Busi- 
ness” and “How to Get a New Perspective 
on Your Job,” both excellent for bulletin 
boards. Interesting point from the chart: 
in listing the persona: essentials for the nine 
jobs, the first trait listed on each job is 
exactly the same—dependability. Somebody 
is doing an excellent job in the make-up of 
these charts. It is hoped that they are get- 
ting wide usage. They are available from 
Glamour, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17. 


@ Responsibility, Young America Films, 
15 min., $55, is concerned with the develop- 
ment of responsibility in the senior high 


student. It points out that a person can 


be given responsibility but until he accepts 
it and lives up to the demands and work 
that such responsibility calls for, little prog- 
ress has been made. 

The film tells the story of a boy who 
has difficulty in accepting responsibility and 
in making decisions. Central characters are 
two boys who are close friends, leaders, 
well liked by their classmates, but different 
in their way of responding to ro 

The film opens with a scene showing the 
principal, Mr. Gordon, holding in his hand 
a folded piece of paper. It is an absentee 
ballot which will decide whether Hank 
Evans or Lloyd Smith will be the next presi- 
dent of the senior class. However, the 
viewer is not let in on this secret until the 
end of the film. Mr. Gordon comments on 
the importance of character training and 
tells the story of Hank and Lloyd; flash- 
backs are used to show the incidents he 
describes. 

In the several situations depicted, Hank 
shows varying degrees of irresponsibility 
while Lloyd does his best. The final situa- 
tion is a tie vote involving the characters 
which calls for the absentee ballot. As the 
film closes Mr. Gordon holds the ballot and 
asks: Is it for Hank, or for Lloyd? How 
would you vote? Why? 

The mystery of the unopened ballot 
stimulates discussion. Senior high school 
students identify themselves with the char- 
acters. The picture has a real feeling of 
genuineness and may well turn out to be 
one of the most effective films in the Young 
America Film Series.—WiLLiAM D. WILKINS 
and RicHARD HOFMANN. 


TV RESEARCH FINDINGS 


Professor Paul Witty of Northwestern has made his fourth annual study of 
television which included 3,000 elementary and high school pupils in the Chicago 


area, their parents, and their teachers. 


“This study shows clearly that the 


prediction holding that the amount of televiewing would drop sharply after 
the novelty of sets had worn off has not been fulfilled,” Professor Witty said. 
He further reported that the amount of televiewing is not related closely to 
intelligence or scholarship. However, excessive viewing of television seemed 


to be associated with somewhat lower academic attainment. 


Nine out of ten 


of the pupils studied had television sets at home in 1953, whereas only 62 
per cent of the teachers owned or had access to television.—Educational Tele- 
vision Newsletter, September 1953. 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





@ “What permits us to use tests effectively 
even though their validity coefhicients are 
considerably lower than .886?” In the May 
Test Service Bulletin published by The 
Psychological Corporation an article en- 
titled “Better Than Chance” sets forth fac- 
tors which would permit us to use such 
tests. First, there is the matter of precision. 
In most practical work, we do not ordinarily 
need to predict that John Jones will be ex- 
actly at the 85th percentile in a college 
class. We are far more likely to be con- 
cerned with whether Jones will survive the 
first year in college. We can make a quite 
confident prediction that he will succeed, 
even though there may be a fair-sized stand- 
ard error of estimate applicable to the speci- 
fic percentile our formula predicts. Second, 
predictions are most accurately made at the 
extremes—and it is the extremes that are 
of greatest interest to us. In industrial 
selection, a test of moderate validity can be 
efhcient in quickly screening out the “clearly 
ineligible” from the “clearly eligible.” 
There will remain an indifferent zone of 
test scores for persons in the “eligible” 
range; for them, other considerations than 
test scores may determine whether they 
should be hired. A number of examples 
are given illustrating the uses of such tests. 
These tests offer the counselor, admissions 
oficer, and personnel men in industry a 
means of prediction which is “Better Than 
Chance.” 


@ “Effect of Vocational Counseling on 
Self-Knowledge” by Davis G. Johnson in 
the summer Educational and Psychological 
Measurement is an investigation of the ef- 
lect of vocational counseling on knowledge 
of one’s own intelligence, interests and per- 
sonality. Some of the findings and impli- 
cations were: (1) the need for and value 
of vocational counseling, particularly as re- 
gards mental ability and interest patterns 
was confirmed; (2) individual counseling 
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appears to be an effective form of learning 
situation in terms of the extent to which 
new knowledge is retained; (3) low correla- 
tions between accuracy and certainty sug- 
gest a need for caution in predicting one 
from the other; (4) gains in self-knowledge 
were found to be greatest for intelligence, 
next for interests, and least for personality. 
This suggests that counseling may increase 
self-knowledge of relatively objective factors 
such as aptitudes more than that of sub- 
jective factors such as interests and _per- 
sonality characteristics. Further research is 
needed on the methods of helping people 
know themselves. Questions which arose 
from this investigation are listed and fur- 
ther research is suggested. 


gw Education, its shortcomings and weak- 
nesses, and the need for re-evaluation to 
meet the needs of cerebral palsied children 
appears to be the theme of Earl Schenck 
Miers’ “Babbitt was a Good-Intentioned 
Man,” in the June issue of The Crippled 
Child. The general public has allowed 
modern education to become a preparation 
for economic achievement and has disre- 
garded the development of aesthetic values 
that are so necessary for living a satisfying 
life. The vision of a good life and of the 
things of beauty are more important to 
the physically handicapped than to the per- 
son who is not limited to such a narrow 
environment. Mr. Miers states that “three 
parts of the educational objective of the 
cerebral palsied child are set. First, we 
want him to be a great person able to do 
great kindnesses; second, we want him to 
understand himself as a human being; and 
third, we would have him attain knowl- 
edge and interest that would permit him to 
feel at ease on all social levels.” In deal- 
ing with physical problems adeptness has 
been gained by medical and therapeutic 
specialists. Now the education of the child 
must be improved and must be motivated 
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by a “genuine creative purpose.” The au- 
thor attempts to tell too much and in 
jumping from topic to topic sometimes 
gives the reader a feeling of confusion. 


@ “Music Therapy—A New Occupational 
Horizon” by Cedric Larson in the August 
Etude describes the history of the music 
therapy movement. No professional train- 
ing programs for music therapy existed in 
America prior to 1944. The schools now 
offering taining in music therapy are in- 
creasing. “In the United States today there 
are more than six hundred neuropsychiatric 
institutions, all of which, potentially at 
least, offer job opportunities for the music 
therapist. With hardly any reservoir of 
trained talent in this field from which to 
draw, it would appear many years yet be- 
fore the saturation point is reached in the 
occupational field of music therapy.”  Be- 
sides mental hospitals, music has been 
utilized effectively with deaf and blind 
children, children afflicted with cerebral 
palsy, poliomyelitis, cardiac disorders and 
orthopedic handicaps, and many others. 
Opportunities in the field of music therapy 
are many, both to those seeking an occupa- 
tion and to those handicapped persons who 
can be served by it. 


@ “Are you ready to initiate a work ex- 
perience program?” Joseph G. Bryan and 
F. L. Blume discuss the topic, “How Can 
the School Develop Placement Services and 
Work Experience Education for Youth?” 
in The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals for April. 
Mr. Bryan proposes five steps in the in- 
auguration of such a program: (1) prepare 
the staff to accept and cooperate in the pro- 
gram; (2) start with what is already under 
way; (3) resolve in advance issues which are 
almost certain to arise; (4) be prepared to 
exercise certain cautions as the program 
is initiated and as it progresses; and (5) 
clear the operational for, and agree upon 
area of service to be rendered by, placement 
personnel. How to carry forth this prepara- 
tion of the staff and the other steps is set 
forth. “Many of our students terminate 
their formal education when they finish 
high school, and consequently, more prep- 
aration for future living must be in- 
cluded in our present-day curriculum.” 
(Mr. Blume.) The fact that a large num- 
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ber of high school students are working 
part-time raises the question “Would not 
employer and employee both benefit more 
directly if some form of supervision was 
being followed?” Further discussion of the 
basic considerations and questions involved 
in a work experience program is included. 


@ The question, “How can high schools 
do a better job?” is one that is asked fre- 
quently. In “What Business Expects from 
High Schools” by Ernes De La Ossa in the 
June Personnel Journal two areas are 
named in which improvement could be 
made: first, “improving understanding and 
relationships of all students with the busi- 
ness world; and, second, “do more to make 
graduates who enter the business world bet- 
ter adjusted, happier, more productive and 
better citizens.” Planned trips through 
companies is the number one suggestion for 
improving the understanding of the rela- 
tionship of business to our economy. “ 
in addition to the thorough training in 
fundamentals which students should re- 
ceive, there be constant emphasis on teach- 
ing pupils to think and to work towards 
the development of sound basic attitudes.” 
Points of general knowledge and the basic 
skills of particular interest to business are 
listed. Business wants high school gradu 
ates who come to business with the right 
attitude, the skills and knowledge are sec 
ondary.” Valuable for all educators. 


gw “What are the Schools Doing About 
School Leavers?"”” Two summaries pre- 
sented in the April Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 
by Neal M. Wherry and Morris Williams 
cite several probable holding powers which 
may tend to keep more of our school age 
youth in attendance at our schools. Mr. 
Wherry keynotes, “We try day by day to 
adjust the students and the school to each 
other. Of course, much of the work comes 
in over-all planning.” Mr. Williams, in 
speaking of the specific program in San 
Francisco Schools, says “The program is 
pupil-centered, based on the general citizen- 
ship and vocational needs of the student, 
and flexible.” Both authors face a common 
problem, common to them and to many 
others. Improvement of the situation will 
come through meeting the needs of the 
pupils from day to day. 





m Tests! Tests! Have we gone overboard 
on testing today? Are the testing programs 
designed to keep in step with the Joneses? 
Unless those who administer tests know 
what they are seeking and select instru- 
ments that are valid and reliable for that 
particular purpose, then the answer to 
the above questions may be “yes.” F. ‘TI. 
Dobbs’s and Francis L. Bacon’s summaries 
in “How Best Can We Utilize the Results 
of a Testing Program?” in the April The 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, suggest how 
the utilization of test results can be im- 
proved. “Let us strive to utilize our meas- 
urement devices to find out what our youth 
need in terms of educational objectives and 
adapt our methodology to meet these needs. 
Let us not test students willy-nilly just to 
keep pace with others, but let us plan our 
testing programs to yield information which 
will be used by teachers to improve the re- 
sults of our diverse educational programs.” 


@ Concerned with the significance that in- 
creased employment opportunities will have 
for the future of women is the article by 
Marguerite W. Zapoleon, “Expanding Cc- 
cupational Opportunities for Women,” in 


the April Labor Review. “The general 
expansion of employment opportunities for 
women has resulted in a relatively greater 
increase of married women and women over 
45 years of age in the labor force. Married 


women in 1950 comprised over half (52 per 
cent) of all women in the labor force as 
compared with a little more than a third 
(36 per cent) in 1940. The number of jobs 
held by older women has likewise grown. 
In 1950, women formed 26 per cent of all 
workers 45 years of age and over as com- 
pared with 18 per cent in 1940.” Oppor- 
tunities have developed in at least five 
areas for women: technical- and profession- 
aide positions; places at the top of the 
professions such as medicine, science, and 
arts; in the field of human relations; in cer- 
tain types of public service; and in work 
outside of the country. 


and these . . . also: 


The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, April, these 
articles: ““How May Guidance Be Effective 
in the Junior High School?” by Vermund 
Andersen and A. E. Roper. . . “What 
Kind of Home and Family Living Educa- 
tion for Youth?” by Mary C. Gillies and 
Clark. Hendrix. . . “What is the Role of 
the Principal in Promoting a Life Adjust- 
ment Education Program in his School?” 
by E. W. Montgomery, et al. . . “How to 
Improve Employment Interviews,” by 
Palmer Wentworth in June Personnel 
Journal.—CLaRENCE W. Fattor, College of 
Education, University of Colorado. 


GIRLS EARN THEIR WAY 


More and more students are taking on part-time jobs to help meet college 
expenses, according to a report from the Personnel Bureau at New Jersey 


College for Women. 


There, 539 undergraduates—nearly 45 per cent of the 


student body—were employed on or off campus during the past academic 


year. 


The percentage of students employed is the largest ever reported by 


the women’s college of the State University. Part-time workers, who accumu- 
lated $79,492 during the year, earned an average of $178 in the permanent 
jobs classification and an average of $29 in occasional positions. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


review of recent publications . . . by various contributors 





EDUCATION AND LIBERTY, by James Bryant 
Conant. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1953. 168 pp. 
$3.00. 


[> Education and Liberty, James Bryant 
Conant has used to the full his years of 
experience and his lofty position as Presi- 
dent of Harvard to take a broad and search- 
ing look at modern secondary and higher 
education and to set forth his program for 
its improvement. He states his basic con- 
victions with utmost candor and brevity. 
He proposes an eleven-point program for 
the future in a series of straightforward 
propositions which are as clear as they are 
controversial. 

The view which he presents ranges 
broadly in both space and time. He brings 
American institutions into sharp focus by 
comparing them with their parallels in 
England, Scotland, Australia, and New 
Zealand. His view has depth because he 
deals with the way in which these institu- 
tions have evolved to their present form 
through centuries of development. 

The book was originally a series of lec- 
tures delivered at the University which 
Thomas Jefferson founded. They are cen- 
trally concerned with the way in which 
that great Virginian’s desire to select and 
train at public expense “the natural aris- 
tocracy of talents and virtues” may be 
achieved within our present conception of 
free universal education for all. How can 
we reach everyone and still do justice to 
those who will most profit from the careful 
nurture of their superior talents? 

It is true that most of Conant’s points are 
far from novel. Robert M. Hutchins, for 
one, must smile sardonically to learn that 
so much of what he has been saying for so 
many years has now found a robust cham- 
pion in far-off New England. But the ring 
of passionate conviction in Dr. Conant’s 
statements gives his views a new freshness 
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and the breadth of his perspective and the 
range of his erudition places what he has 
to say in an original setting. He does not 
hesitate to follow his ideas to their logical 
conclusion. He believes in public second- 
ary education, despite its present faults; 
consequently he is not in favor of private 
academies and he tells us why at length. 
He believes in the comprehensive high 
school; therefore he sets himself solidly 
against the main course of modern British 
education. It is not to be wondered that 
when the lectures were first delivered, such 
positions as the foregoing aroused a num- 
ber of controversies. In a set of notes fully 
as long and as interesting as the main 
presentation itself, Conant reviews these 
controversies, trying scrupulously to be fair 
in giving the positions contrary to his own. 
In these notes he also gives the sources for 
his data and adds much useful information. 

It is not surprising that when so broad 
a field is surveyed from so high an emi- 
nence, only the major features of the terrain 
stand out. The earnest explorer will find 
a hundred over-shadowed areas which he 
would like to investigate. The readers of 
this journal will be particularly eager to 
know what weight Conant gives to guidance 
procedures. He will find only one sentence 
to enlighten him: “The improvement of 
educational guidance in the high schools 
should result in an increase in the per- 
centage of the very able who proceed with 
their education.” 

But, after all, it is wrong to expect that 
everything must be all spelled out with 
care. Those concerned with guidance as 
a professional field should be able to draw 
their own conclusions. The road which 
Conant marks out is clear enough. It can- 
not be traversed without a close attention 
to the abilities, needs, and motivations of 
the individual student. Every recommen- 
dation in the book is so clear and basic 
that it has implications for those who have 
taken the individual as the central focus 
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of their attention. It is only by examining 
those implications and testing them against 
reality as we know it that we can conclude 
whether or not the recommendations them- 
selves are sound.—Cyrit O. Hou te, Profes- 
sor of Education, The University of Chi- 
cago. 
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Tue Unepucatep, by Eli Ginsburg and 
Douglas W. Gray. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953. 262 pp. $4.50. 


i roms that the principal wealth of 
a nation is found in its people—their 
number, character, and ability—the Conser- 
vation of Human Resources Project: is di- 
rected to learning more than we know about 
the factors which contribute to or retard 
the full development of human potential. 
Because a beginning had to be made some- 
where in the immensity of the subject, we 
selected areas about which considerable 
evidence has been accumulated which 
pointed to the waste and underutilization 
of human resources. 

The Uneducated concentrates its atten- 
tion on the relation between education and 
work performance. The illiterates and the 
semi-illiterates of our country are looked 
upon as difficult and expensive soldiers by 
the Armed Forces and are rejected as a 
matter of practice unless the law compels 
them to accept these people. Industry to 
an increasing extent avoids these people 
whenever possible because of the difficulties 
inherent in training them, in communicat- 
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ing orders, rules, regulations, or news to 
them. Ina society where the complex busi- 
ness of democratic government can no 
longer be safely left to intimate group dis- 
cussions in local communities, those who 
cannot read and write, or those who read 
and write so poorly that they make no ef- 
fort to keep informed, are a continuing 
source of weakness. 

The Southeastern part of our country 
has been and still remains the greatest 
breeding ground for illiteracy although 
there has been amazingly fine improvement 
in the decades since the 1870's. Migratory 
workers, the heavy concentration of Mexi- 
can immigrants in Texas and the South- 
west, and Indians on reservations are other 
centers producing many illiterates. 

Some of the stereotypes about the inef- 
ficiency and general undesirability of illit- 
erates and semi-illiterates do not stand up 
under investigation. After relatively brief 
educational courses in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, the records of such groups 
in the Armed Services during World War 
II were good, not bad. Their records were 
not as good as those with more education, 
but the point is their records were good. 
There are no definitive studies that justify 
the prejudices of industry against them. 
On the other hand there is evidence that 
most of the current stereotypes in industry 
are based on personal opinions formed as 
a result of isolated experiences or inherited 
through the culture. 

In the opinion of the authors, the Armed 
Services are being guided by unrealistic at- 
titudes in their policies of rejecting the 
uneducated and poorly educated. Likewise 
industry could profit by objectively reas- 
sessing its position. However much these 
steps need to be taken, our country can no 
longer afford the luxury of supporting 
breeding grounds for illiteracy even though 
it takes federal aid to help poorer states to 
improve and extend their educational pro- 
grams for children and for illiterate or semi- 
illiterate adults. 

The Uneducated is the best existing ref- 
erence to the quantitative and the qualita- 
tive aspects of this problem. Adult educa- 
tors in particular as well as those a 
sible for setting policies and establishing 
recruiting, induction, selection, and per- 
sonnel practices in the Armed Services and 
in industrial concerns can profit by becom- 
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ing familiar with its contents. Its style is 
simple and direct but it suffers from the 
needless and boring repetition of facts and 
generalizations. As a serious study it makes 
the pitiful mistake of being unindexed and 
of not giving a bibliography of cross ref- 
erences, and collateral readings.—-THOMAsS 
A. Van Sant, Director of Adult Education, 
Dept. of Education, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM, by 
Jeanne A. Woolf and Maurice D. Woolf. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1953. 


ASED ON 26 years of experience The Stu- 

dent Personnel Program, by Maurice 
D. and Jeanne A. Woolf, presents a com- 
prehensive picture of guidance services in 
secondary schools and colleges. Topics 
covered include: the role of the personnel 
worker, counseling, group activities, group 
therapy, college housing, discipline, reme- 


dial services, measurement, orientation, fac- 
ulty advising, administration, and sugges- 
tions for the training of professional coun- 
selors and student personnel workers. 

Highlights in the authors’ coverage ol 
these areas include: 

1. Chapter two is devoted to a detailed 
discussion of counseling. While the authors 
try to give a fair picture of both directive 
and non-directive methods of counseling, 
perhaps with a little more emphasis on the 
latter, they emphasize the importance of 
the attitude of the counselor and the fact 
that effective non-directive and directive 
counselors both “profess to respect the inner 
integrity of the individual and his poten- 
tialities.” Frequent references are made to 
studies and to authorities. It seemed to 
the reviewer to be one of the fairest com- 
prehensive presentations of this contro- 
versial issue. 

2. The Woolfs rang another bell in The 
Student Personnel Program when they saw 
fit to devote an entire chapter to “The 
Social Context of Counseling.” Emphasis 
is placed on the appropriateness for each 
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counselor to recognize the kind of society 
his clients will probably operate in. There 
seems a need for each counselor, likewise, 
to recognize the offenses society has made 
against the client. The Woolfs emphasize 
the importance of each counselee’s recog- 
nition and evaluation of this realistic pic- 
ture as he works with the counselor for 
conditions favorable to mental health. 

3. High school and college counselors, as 
well as others working with groups, will 
find interesting reading sections of the The 
Student Personnel Program outlining the 
differences between the truly democratic 
leaders and the hard-boiled autocrat or the 
benevolent autocrat or the laissez-faire 
leader. This book clearly shows that too 
frequently group processes have been “sold 
down the river” because they have been 
identified with benevolent autocracy or 
laissez-faire easiness. Basic concepts for 
democratic leadership, techniques of lead- 
ership, and basic eee » Ree frequently faced 
by skillful leaders are also carefully covered. 

4. In the area of extra-class a 
cific projects are described, one in a Mis- 
souri high school, one at Kansas State 


College, and one a combined class and stu- 
dent government program for freshmen in 
the school of education of a large university. 
Twenty-five of the most useful references 
for leadership classes are listed. 

5. The authors give a very comprehensive 
presentation of the positive forces of disci- 
pline and the role of the counselor in disci- 
plinary action. High school and college 
counselors can find some specific suggestions 
for the treatment of such perennial prob- 
lems as cheating, theft, destruction of school 
property, sex offenses, classroom disturb- 
ances, attendance violations, and interper- 
sonal conflicts. 

6. It also seems to the reviewer that the 
Woolfs deserve credit for meeting head on 
the need for and the incumbent problems 
found in the establishment of faculty advis- 
ing programs. Descriptions are given of 
school systems and colleges which have at- 
tempted to develop effective advising pro- 
grams through the study of local needs, 
through attempts to meet the resistance to 
the programs, through efforts in securing 
administrative support and recognition of 
faculty advisers, and through in-service edu- 
cation. The “how’s” are faced in this chap- 
ter most effectively. 

Weaknesses in The Student Personnel 
Program, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
include the rather superficial treatment of 
group therapy and the lack of space de- 
voted to occupational information and vo- 
cational adjustment. 

In conclusion, however, the reviewer be- 
lieves that The Student Personnel Program, 
with its 391 pages and bibliography of 277 
references, is a publication that should be 
most helpful to high school counselors, di- 
rectors of guidance, and college personnel 
workers.—VELMA D. HAYDEN, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York University. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL CURRICULUM, Thirty- 
First Yearbook. Commission on Ameri- 
can School Curriculum, American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators. Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, 
1953. $5.00. 


HE FOREWORD OF this book contains the 
sentence, “To some so-called ‘frontier 
thinkers,’ the pace of the volume may seem 
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pedestrian, but they are not the audience.” 
in the opinion of this reviewer, the book is 
more equestrian than pedestrian in_ its 
rather rapid pace over curriculum issues, 
foundations, development practices, and 
trends for both elementary and secondary 
schools. To be sure, a full treatment of 
the curriculum of the American public 
school would not be possible or appropri- 
ate for as varied an audience as “the super- 
intendent, his immediate staff, classroom 
teachers, graduate students in school ad- 
ministration, and laymen, particularly mem- 
bers of boards of education.” 

The question arises as to whether a year- 
book such as this should attempt to be all 
things to as many people as it proposes. 
This yearbook is probably read, for the 
most part, by school administrators, profes- 
sors of education, and graduate students in 
education. As such, it would seem that a 
somewhat more thorough analysis of the 
status and direction of curriculum develop- 
ment might have been made, although it 
may be that these groups are not the 
“frontier thinkers.” The fact remains that 


the typical school administrator, in service 
or in training, needs more than a handbook 
on curriculum development, something 
which this volume approaches at times. 

In a little over 50 pages (two chapters) 
are treated the nature of our society and 
the school in that society, plus certain ele 
ments of developmental psychology and 
learning theory. ‘Then follow 25 pages 
(one chapter) on various curriculum pat- 
terns and organizations, with a very scanty 
presentation of textbook teaching, uses of 
courses of study, unit development, and 
extra-mural activities. The next five chap- 
ters deal with various types of curriculum 
development programs, well-illustrated by 
outstanding examples from many parts of 
the country. This section of the book seems 
to be the most thorough, and should be of 
value to professional and lay readers alike, 
if regarded as suggestive rather than pre- 
scriptive. 

Chapter VIII, “The Teacher's Role in 
Curriculum Improvement,” is perhaps the 
least satisfying portion of the book, as it is 
filled with the old exhortations but gives 
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little in the way of specific helps or a gen- 
eral method of teaching which would be the 
basis of curriculum development in the 
classrooms. Noticeably lacking is any em- 
phasis on experimentation by pupils and 
teachers. Reference is made to the need 
for the teacher to know educational re- 
search, but the concept of the teacher as a 
researcher is not developed. 

The final chapters on the school and its 
relations with the home and the commu- 
nity, together with one on evaluation, are 
done rather well in terms of presenting the 
issues and problems present in these areas. 
And yet they leave a person with a feeling 
that the job of curriculum development is 
a process of change which can be effected 
through the manipulation of people, mate- 
rials, and circumstances according to a 
master-plan in the minds of leadership per- 
sonnel. Little account seems to be taken of 
the fact that significant curriculum develop- 
ment represents change in goals and values 
of people. Like any fundamental change, it 
may constitute a threat to many people— 
parents, pupils and teachers. Until these 
people change fundamentally in their goals 
and values, there is little chance that real 
change will take place in curriculum content 
or teaching method, regardless of the effi- 
ciency of the organization or the creativity 
of the leadership involved. If this is true, 
curriculum development is dependent on 
reeducation of all people involved which is 
a slower and more sophisticated process 
than is often implied in this book. 

Even though the above criticisms may be 
made of this volume, it is encouraging to 
find that AASA saw fit to devote a yearbook 
to the school curriculum. It should denote 
the growing importance of curriculum lead- 
ership in the repertoire of competencies 
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needed by the modern school administrator, 
and as such can be read with profit by both 
neophyte and experienced superintendents 
and principals. It should also prove to be 
of some value to other professional per- 
sonnel and to lay leadership for improved 
school programs.—PauL M. HALVERSON, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, Syracuse 
University. 
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Firry-SECOND YEARBOOK, NATIONAL So- 
CIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION. Part 
I: Adapting the Secondary School Pro- 
gram to the Needs of Youth; Part II: The 
Community School. Ed. by Nelson B. 
Henry, Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1953. $2.75 each. 


Part I 


= YEARBOOK REPRESENTS a thorough and 
systematic attempt to apply the youth 
needs motive ‘o the improvement of sec- 
ondary education programs. While the 
reviewer does not necessarily believe that 
“the most pressing problem now facing the 
secondary schools is that of adapting their 
programs more specifically to the needs of 
youth,” he does agree that this is one of the 
approaches which must be chosen if sec- 
ondary education is to be adjusted to 
present-day culture. The committee that 
planned the book and the authors rather 
brushed aside the need for redefining the 
role of the secondary school in American 
society on the assumption that if a new 
secondary school program designed to meet 
the needs of youth could come into exist- 
ence the problem of reorientation would 
solve itself. 

The book is based upon four sections. 
The first section deals with basic problems 
involved in planning programs to meet the 
needs of youth, the second with the prob- 
lem of designing programs, the third deals 
with the teaching act and with the educa- 
tion of secondary school teachers, while the 
fourth takes a look at the future. 

The first five chapters excel earlier treat- 
ments of the basic problems involved in 
planning programs to meet the needs of 
youth. Methods of determining need, 
problems of administration and leadership, 
cooperative planning, and especially the 
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problem of how youth learn to meet their 
needs are very adequately dealt with. 

To most administrators Section Il will 
appear as the heart of the book. Here the 
problem of program design, including guid- 
ance, is carefully dealt with. The chapter 
dealing with programs designed to mect 
common needs is ape forthright and 
useful in analyzing this all-important prob- 
lem. The three chapters (XII, XIII, and 
XIV) dealing with the teaching act and 
embracing therein the problem of evaluat- 
ing progress make a nice portfolio and 
should be particularly useful to those deal- 
ing with methods of teaching. The chapter 
on teacher education is thorough but it 
does not resolve the serious dilemma in 
which secondary education finds itself in 
regard to teacher education. While it does 
suggest many techniques for improving the 
preparation of secondary school teachers 
and advocates the five-year program, and 
while it does point out the need for the 
cooperation of subject matter departments 
of colleges and universities, it fails to em- 
phasize the significance of the “stymie” 
that has been laid down. The general 
characteristics of a good need-meeting pro- 
gram are y aage out in the last section. 

Given the acceptance of the primary 
importance of the needs approach, one must 
conclude that the book is philosophically 
very sound and extremely well integrated 
for a group effort. From the utilitarian 
standpoint it seems that this book is going 
to be very helpful to researchers, practi- 
tioners, and to those preparing secondary 
school teachers and administrators. If one 
were in a wishful mood he might well 
deplore the fact that the committee did not 
agree upon and publish a set of broad, 
sweeping recommendations on the way in 
which the members of the profession and 
the people might collaborate in moving the 
secondary school forward but more than 
likely this should be the task of some follow- 
up group which would include representa- 
tives of the psychological, educational, and 
other disciplines such as the social sciences. 


Part II 


} ig BOOK MusT, of course, be evaluated 
in terms of the frame of reference from 
which it springs and in terms of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the yearbook 
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method of getting problems treated in book 
form. 

This treatise identifies the community 
school as one which offers suitable educa- 
tional opportunities to all age groups and 
which fashions learning experiences for 
both adults and young people out of the 
unsolved problems of community life. The 
purpose of this book is to deal with the 
community school in terms of its develop- 
ment and present conceptual status, its 
special relationships and unique features, 
and a description and analysis of demonstra- 
tion and research. The writers attempt 
faithfully to carry out these purposes. They 
even enlarge a little upon the concept stated 
in the editor’s preface. 

The first five chapters deal with reori- 
enting the community school program. 
The various basic concepts involved in 
community school education are covered 
rather thoroughly. 

Section II deals with the distinctive fea- 
tures of community schools and consists of 
six chapters. Section III consists of five 
chapters and deals with experimentation, 
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while Section IV contains one chapter on 
barriers and further development. The 
authors have succeeded in presenting a 
compendium of community school develop- 
ments. This represents the strongest fea- 
ture of the book. Wisely enough, in report- 
ing developments the authors have not been 
too squeamish about the a of 
their own community-school criteria in 
selecting practices to be described in the 
k 


To those impressed with the importance 
of the American community as an entity of 
social organization and as the organization 
of which the school is a functional element 
the book will be a bit disappointing. In 
fact, the general tone of the book seems to 
deal with the society-related school more 
than it does with the community school. 
In all fairness, however, it must be pointed 
out that in the definitive chapter Ehapter 
IV), the community school is carefully de- 
fined and that the same chapter includes 
basic criteria for identifying and measur- 
ing the community school. Probably peo- 
ple of all schools of thought would agree 


with the evaluative criteria that are stated 
and also with the corollary criteria of im- 
plementation. The school is seen as a vital 
force in man’s continuing effort to reach 
his goal of the good life. It is seen as a 
unifying force of the community rather than 
merely a social institution in the commu- 
nity and also it is seen as the vehicle for the 
expression of the power of education in 
society. The issue of how direct an instru- 
ment of social policy the school should be 
is left a little hazy. 

Very often the text is erudite and vague. 
The organization of the book is rather 
baffling to the reader and some of this poor 
organization goes beyond the weakness in- 
herent in the yearbook technique. Lastly, 
this reader was left with the feeling that he 
had thoroughly covered the community- 
school development but that he had gained 
little vision as to the future development of 
the community school.—G. Rosert Koop- 
MAN, Associate Superintendent, Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan. 
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Education for the Talented in Mathe- 
matics and Science. Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Bulletin 1952, No. 15. 34 pp. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $.15. 

Discusses the need for the talented in science and 
industry, considers ways of identifying the talented 
mathematics and science student both by tests and 
informally. Covers currently practiced educational 
provisions for the talented, classroom and out-ol- 
class activities, guidance procqdures, and physical 
facilities. includes evaluation and bibliography. 


Moral and Spiritual Education in Home, 
School, and Community. Prepared by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in cooperation with the Educational Policies 
Commission, 1953. - 28 pp. $.25. 

Designed as an aid for PTA programming, this 
pamphlet attempts to meet the rising concern in 
this country over the need for moral and spiritual 
education. Starting with the Educational Policies 
Commission's definition: “By moral and spiritual 
values we mean those values which, when applied 
in human behavior, exalt and refine life and bring 
it into accord with the standards of conduct that 
are approved in our democratic culture” and its 
list of 10 such values, the pamphlet discusses those 
which can be learned in the home, in the school, 
and in the community. The questions for dis- 
cussion which follow each topic are thoughtful and 
provocative. 


1954-55 Exchange Teaching Opportuni- 
ties for American Elementary, Secondary, 
and Junior College Teachers under the Edu- 
cational Exchange Program. Office of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1953. 28 pp. 


Explains the Teacher Exchange Program, lists 
basic requirements for application and opportunities 
available. Discusses financial arrangements and 
factors concerning terms of the awards. 


The Stevenson Index, 1953-54. Free 
copies available to professional guidance 
workers from the Robert Louis Stevenson 
School, 246 West 80th Street, New York 24, 
New York. 48 pp. 
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A handbook for veterans’ counselors, the Index 
contains a list of 264 accredited schools, colleges, 
and trade schools for Korean veterans in New York 
City plus 173 private and governmental agencies of 
interest to guidance workers. Includes annotated 
index of colleges, the G. 1. allowance “Time-Table” 
and facts about the new G. L. Bill. 


College and Private School Directory of 
the United States and Canada, 1954 edition 
(“The Yellow Book”). Published by the 
Educational Bureau Publishing Co., Inc., 
14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. $12.50. Pre-publication price, 
$10.00. 


Gives information on more than 18,000 schools. 
Listings are organized under 60 classifications broken 
down by states. Also includes alphabetical list by 
129 different types of schools. 


Placing Volunteers. The American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington, D. C. May, 
1953. 39 pp. 

Stating that 91 per cent of American Red Cross 
workers are volunteers, this how-to-do-it booklet 
gives practical advice on such problems as the effi- 
cient use of personnel, job descriptions, interview- 
ing, following up on assignments, and what to do 
when jobs and people don’t match. Contains list 
of suggested reading material. 


Just A Minute, by Lazelle D. Alway. 
Published by the National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 22 pp. §$.10. Special 
quantity discounts. 


An employment guide for teen-agers, this pam- 
phlet points out that most high school graduates 
earn as much by the time they are 25 as the average 
drop-out earns when he is 45. It urges teen-agers 
who want or need jobs to get their work experience 
and pocket money through school-work programs, 
suitable part-time jobs or summer employment. 
Includes information on what a ge a expect of 
young workers, where vocational advice can be 
secured, and the requirements of federal and state 
child labor laws. 


SRA Better Living Booklet: Helping 
Children Develop Moral Values, by Ashley 
Montagu. Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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1953 Supplement 


to the 
1951 Directory of Vocational 


Counseling A genctes 


Bring your 1951 Directory up to 
date. 


$.50 a copy 


1534 “O” Street, N. W. 





NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE HEADQUARTERS OFFICE: 





AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


This Is APGA 


—‘“color sells’ —write for this 
colorful new brochure and sell 
your friends on your professional 


association. 


free on request 


Washington 5, D. C. 








18 pp. 
counts. 


$.40 each; special quantity dis- 


Discusses the nature of the human race, the 
similarity of the basic needs of all people, and the 
importance of love as a guiding principle at home 
and in the schoolroom. Stresses the factors which 
determine early mortal and ethical development 
and emphasizes the influential role of the parent 
and teacher. 


SRA Life Adjustment Booklet: How To 
Take a Test, by Joseph Carter Heston. Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 48 pp. $.40 
each; special quantity discounts. 

\imed at students who want to improve thei 
efficiency in exam taking, this booklet shows how to 
prepare for tests, how to develop the proper atti- 
tude, why exams are necessary, and how they are 
scored. It gives tips and pointers for answering 
essay, objective, completion, true-false, and other 
kinds of examination questions. 


SRA Junior Life Adjustment Booklet: 
You Can Talk Better, by Charles Van Riper. 
Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 40 pp. $.40 
each; special quantity discounts. 

Tells why some children have trouble with their 
speech and what can be done about it. Stressing 
the obvious advantages of being able to express 
oneself freely, booklet gives suggestions for im- 
proving speech at home, at school, with friends, and 
before an audience. 


A Study of World War II Disabled Vet- 
erans in the Buffalo Regional Area Re- 
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habilitated Under Public Law 16 Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act. Issued by the Veterans 
Administration Regional Office, 1021 Main 
Street, Buffalo 3, New York. 

Reports on a research study designed to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the Buffalo Regional Area’s re- 
habilitation training program; to identify certain 
characteristics of the group studied; and to examine 
the nature of occupational shifts from pre-service 
to post rehabilitation. 


Careers with Future in the Commercial 
Field, by Juvenal L. Angel. World Trade 
Academy Press, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York. 43 pp. $1.00. 

Lists tests which may be useful in deciding on a 
career in the field of business, describes a number 
of business careers, and includes a list of universi- 
ties and schools offering training in the commercial 
field. Contains an extensive bibliography. 


Occupational Abstracts Nos. 162, 163, 
and 164. Painter, by Vernard F. Group; 
Mechanical Engineer, by H. Alan Robin- 
son; and Elementary School Teacher, by 
Sarah Splaver. Personnel Services, Inc., 
Sydney F. Austin, Editor, Peapack, New 
Jersey. Single copies, $.50; special to stu- 
dents, $.25. 


These abstracts are summaries of the available 
literature and give straightforward occupational 
information: nature of the work, qualifications, prep- 
aration, entrance and advancement, supply and 
demand, earnings, and advantages and disadvantages. 
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What they are saying about 


THE CLEARING 


HOUSE 


National Secondary-School Faculty Journal 


“Have | told you lately that CH seems by far the most 
intelligently written and edited educational maga- 
zine? You do a whale of a literate job." —Laurence 
B. Johnson, Editor, New Jersey Educational Review 


“I consider CH my best educational magazine. | 
take about 30, but most of them have little to inter- 
est me. Too scholarly, or too conservative, or too 
amateurishly done, etc. But | anticipate and read 
CH as / anticipate and read Reader's Digest, Coronet, 
and a few other popular magazines.” —Dr. Harry C. 
McKown, Editor, School Activities. 


“| know of no other educational journal that offers 
such a wealth of information in such digestible and 
entertaining form.’’-—Merton C. Bromley, Guidance 
Director, Cazenovia, N. Y., Central School. 


“CH is a leader in giving practical secondary-school 
information."—Paul Klinge, Howe High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


“CH articles usually touch upon the most vital and 
human school problems.”"—Mrs. E. M. Chisum, Dean, 
Washington High School, Dallas, Tex. 


“| like the way CH writers let go with pointed ex- 
pression, also with iron and satire. CH is a lively 
journal.”"—Paul Fatout, Purdue University, Lafayette, 


Ind. 


“CH is foremost in its field, and is not hidebound by 
tradition or theory."—Lorine D. Hyer, Irvington, 
N. J., High School. 








Would you like a sample copy? 


The best thing for you to do, of course, is to rush $4 for a year's subscription right now. 
The next best is to jot “Please send a sample copy of CH" on a postcard and mail it to us. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


“At least 75% of our high-school faculty read CH, and 
thoroughly enjoy it.”—L. T. Johnson, Supt., Bloom- 
field, Nebr. 


“We pattern a great deal of our thinking and activities 
from CH. This magnificent journal is truly a bible for 
all junior and senior high schools."°-—Neal V. Mus- 
manno, Prin., Stowe Jr.-Sr. High School, McKees 
Rocks, Pa. 


“Of the 7 educational journals to which we subscribe, 
CH is the most frequently quoted in general conver- 
sation and discussions." —W. H. Stokes, Jr., Supt., 
Inverness, Miss., Consolidated School. 


**May CH continue to print the kind of articles it does! 
Certain students here have been convinced, by the 
vigorous, vital articles that teachers contribute to CH, 
that all teachers are not stuffed shirts or dehydrated 
old maids.”—Bearnice Skeen, Suprv., College of 
Education, Bellingham, Wash. 


“CH is one of the few journals that present both 
sides of educational controversies in a fair and stimu- 
lating manner.”"—W. D. Siegfried, South Kortright, 
N. Y., Central School. 


“CH is the most practical of all the educational jour- 
nals to which | subscribe.”"—Fountie N. Williams, 
Prin., Broadway Junior High School, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 


“CH airing of the pros and cons of high-school teach- 
ing is an inspiration.”—G. H. Smith, Marengo, Ill., 
High School. 
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The Place of the Museum in the Educa- 
tion of the Blind, by Nelson Coon. Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th 
Street, New York Il, New York, 1953. 46 
pp. $.55. 

Discusses how tactual education may be used to 
supplement textbook and verbal instruction, and 
how museums are contributing to this education 


through special exhibits for “hand-viewing.” De- 
scribes appropriate materials and their use. 


Books About the Blind, by Helga Lende. 
American Foundation for the Blind, 15 
West 16th Street, New York 11, New York, 
1953. 357 pp. $5.00. 


A compilation of annotated bibliographies listing 
references in English and other languages on various 
subjects relating to the blind. Includes sections on: 
work with the blind; education of the young blind; 
psychology in the field of blindness; vocations and 
economic adjustment; social adjustment; literature 
and reading; special groups; and biographies and 
autobiographies. 


Licensed Occupations in Connecticut. 
Bulletin No. 59, published by the Connecti- 
cut State Department of Education, Bureau 
of Youth Services, Hartford, Connecticut. 
56 pp. 

Lists occupations requiring licenses under the 
headings of the State Boards governing their prac- 
tice. Gives information on the name and address 
of the secretary of the Examining Board, DOT 
Code number, DOT job description, license, date 
and content of examination, requirements to take 
examination, requirements for waiver of examina- 


tion, fees, approved schools, and professional associ- 
ations. 


Doing Something for the Disabled, by 
Mary E. Switzer and Howard A. Rusk. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 197. Available 
from Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 28 pp. 
$.25 each; special quantity discounts. 

Cites figures to show that the training and re- 
habilitation of disabled persons is an economy in 
the long run. Pointing out that the shortage of 


trained personnel is the greatest obstacle to more 
rapid development of rehabilitation services, the 


pamphlet calls for local action in communities across 
the land. 


Job Guide for Young Workers. Pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, Department of Labor, 1953. Avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 32 pp. $.20. 


Lists some of the more important occupations 
open to young people leaving high school. Gives 
information on the duties, hiring requirements, op- 
portunities for employment, and some of each job's 
advantages or disadvantages. Occupations surveyed 
include those suitable for temporary as well as 
permanent employment. In most cases, the entry 
jobs listed offer opportunities for obtaining train- 
ing and experience necessary for advancement. 


21 Jobs for the Liberal Arts Graduate. 
Reprinted from Mademoiselle magazine. 
Available from the Jobs and Futures De- 
partment, Mademoiselle, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 6 pp. 
$.10. 


Madamoiselle calls these jobs “the most likely, 
the most promising beginning jobs for the girl with 
a Broad General Background and no experience.” 
Information about the jobs is broken down under 
such heads as: “What employers want,” “Where to 
look for a job,” “The world you will see,” “How 
the world will see you.” Also gives future prospects 
for the “dedicated” and the “divided” (married) 
and lists source material. 


Licensed Occupations, Michigan. Pub- 
lished by the Michigan Employment Secur- 
ity Commission, Employment Service Divi- 
sion, 1953. 52 pp. 


Lists, each in alphabetical order, the following 
groups of occupations: (1) those state licensed occu- 
pations which require special experience, special 
education, and written examinations; (2) other 
state licensed occupations by title of the regulating 
department; (3) those occupations which are usually 
licensed and regulated by municipal governments; 
and (4) those occupations which are usually licensed 
and regulated by the federal government. In the 
first group, the occupations are defined, and informa- 
tion is given on examination certification, fees, and 
requirements. 








What is your branch doing of special interest? 


Send your news notes to the assistant editor 
for reporting in the JOURNAL. 
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